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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE WATER-CURE. 

Life at the Water-Cure; or, a Month at Malvern: | 
a Diary. By Richard J. Lane, A.R.A., &c. with | 
numerous Engravings, &c. Pp. 386. Longmans. | 

“ In aquis salus,” which means that those who are | 

born to be hanged will never be drowned, is the | 

epigraph to this strange volume, through which the | 
author paddles like a duck, implumis, of the first 
order, whose element is water, and whose feet are | 
webbed. The poetic inspiration of Taylor the | 

Water-poet was gooselike in comparison with the | 

euthusiasm of our friend Lane; who is the indi- | 

vidual to exclaim, ; | 
“ Mark me now, now will I raise the waters ;” 

3 “ Here’s that which is too weak to be a sinner— 
Honest Water.” 

But the gist of the matter is, that our admired 

and admirable lithographer, having impaired his 

health by too assiduous application to his art, 
read Sir Bulwer Lytton’s Confessions of a Water- 

Patient, and resolved to try a month at Mal- 

vern with Dr. Wilson, the famous Galen, or Gal- 

lon Dispenser of that aqueous mountain range: 
and having derived vast benefit from the treat- 
ment, he has earnestly and gratefully written 
this book to tell the world how he was cured, 
and what a matchless physician be-watered him 
into health, Glad are we to learn that his body 
has been so wonderfully invigorated, if it can- 
not, perhaps, be predicated, from the tone of some 
of his effusions, that the mind has been equally | 
strengthened. Yet there is an amiableness even in 
the puerilities, and a right spirit even in the sort of 
inebriety ascribed to this mode of copious absorp- 
tion, which, whilst we cannot but laugh at, compels 
usat the same time to esteem the writer. Cleanliness | 
and exercise, a mind freed from cares, a bracing | 





habitual use of the foot-bath is a great luxury. Of| enjoyable: we may be fastidious at noon. It is, 
the sitz I have more to say. however, the bath that renders the early walk su- 
“ Having taken a tumbler full of water on leav- | premely delightful ; without it there is much of 
ing my bed-room, I drink another after the ‘ pack- | effort in the enjoyment—at least with those who 
ing,’ and a third after the bath; and then, being} are not used to it. There is one trial,—/og, the 
quickly dressed, I start across the park to Prim- |‘ cochon d’air’ of our island, as I once heard it 
rose Hill. It is melancholy that the want of aj called. Well, fog is not at early morning sugges- 
slight effort to break through a bad habit should | tive of smoke; and if otherwise flavoured, there 
deprive so many thousands of the luxury of the | remains this true consolation—the hope that it 
early morning’s walk. The new habit, once formed, | will clear off; for I cannot quite agree in this mat- 
is always persisted in, and, to a Londoner, it gives | ter of taste with a hackney-coachman, who once 
a daily taste of the country. The smoke and filth | said to me, ‘ Lord love you, sir, I feeds upon the 
of the atmosphere have been swept away by the| fog!’ Again—fog is never, at this elevation, so 
night wind, and before the impurities arise which | thick as in the town; and getting to the top of the 
are engendered by a dense population, we leave | hill, T look over it to some indication of sun- 
the town, and taste untainted air; and while our | rise; then returning, and passing through it with 
renewed energies are intent upon the blessings of | complacency, [ am comforted by the thought that 
the new day, in the very enjoyment they are repro- | there is no fear of losing myself, as a relation of 
duced, as if every object responded to the happy and | mine did, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where he fortu- 
wholesome excitement. No bad weather deprives | nately encountered a poor old woman; and apolo- 
me of this walk; nor do I stop to quarrel with the| gising for having almost ‘ brushed noses,’ said, 
north-east wind, ‘which, when it bites and blows| ‘ Pray, my good woman, can you tell me where I 
upon my body,’ I take thankfully, and ask no ques- | am?’ ‘ Law, sir, why—why, there you are!’ Then 
tions. I have much to think of in these early | there is the anticipated glow on getting back to 
walks, and therefore do not seek variety beyond | breakfast, at double-quick pace, and giving de- 
that which ever-changing nature presents. I like | monstration of Sterling’s assertion, that this is far 
the monotonous route; in which I accomplish many | better than shivering at home, or sitting in inglori- 
desirable points. I get away from the town, where | ous ease by the fire. What an accession do I earn 
they are shaking the mats and dusting the door- | of self-respect (not conceit—oh, no!) in braving 
ways ; from those architectural monsters, miscalled the elements, and finding myself one of three only 
terraces, that skirt the park; whose false face con- | in the park at that early bour !” 
ceals the honest brick, and in which the wong! Surely water, bad weather, and rambling about 
staring, unblushing material, in vile mimicry of | before day- break, were never so eulogised before ; 
stone, and tortured into incongruous and unseemly | but we must come to the necessary preparation for 
shapes, glared hideously from every side—lording | these enjoyments. Among the foremost is the sitz, 
over the green grass, before the trees had come | as administered at Malvern :—* It is (we are told) 
to an age to speak for themselves, until the very | not disagreeable, but very odd, and exhibits the 
bricklayers gave the place the nickname of ‘Cum- | patient in by no mesns an elegant or dignified 
po- Park.’ * * ° } attitude. For this bath it is not necessary to un 
“ Suppose that I look forth in the morning, and | dréss, the coat only being taken off, and the shirt 








air, plain and wholesome food, and regularity in all | confess that it pours, I am immediately sure that | gathered under the waistcoat, which is buttoned 
things, must produce considerable effect, especially | it will abate before I have had my bath, that | may | upon it; and when seated in the water, which rises 
upon those of studious and sedentary habits; and | be out to see it clear up; and in the mean time I | to the waist, a blanket is drawn round and over the 
to these at Malvern we may attribute at least some | know that the rain is doing some good. When [| shoulders.’”’ Only fancy this—how convenient the 
of the benefits reaped by Mr. Lane during his so- | get out, I have double enjoyment of the raised! garb of old Gaul would be for the cool sederunt! 
journ there. But he values them at little beyond | gravel-walk, and the double-soled boots. The) How the ladies are deposited is not described, nor 
apin’s fee, though roast mutton has its meed of |‘ pelting’ is not ‘ pitiless; and I amticipate the | is there a cut to illustrate their position in sitzing, 
praise and pork its condemnation, and sets his all | treat of retorting upon those who, cold and lazy, | as there is of the other sex. Perhaps their stays 
upon dripping sheets, packings, sitzes, douches, | come to me and say, ‘ What a wretched morning!’ | act the same part as the gentlemen’s waistcoats do; 
sweatings, and the other hydropathic processes de- | —that it is an unqualified and atrocious falsehood. | and as for their lower costume, it must be better 
scribed and redescribed in this work. Since his | What is this blessed disposition to be pleased, but | adapted to the feat than male inexpressibles. In 
return home he has persevered in their use, and | the same feeling that makes it enjoyable to rise in | short, the sitz appears to have been a perpetual 
his enthusiasm may be fancied from the following : | the dark—sure of daybreak by the time you are| source of fun to the parties assembled under Dr. 

“Lacking the assistance of a bath-attendant, I | dressed? the clock has told you this: the pro-| Wilson’s curative roof, and the idea of clapping 
have used much more water than generally com- | spect of an hour of darkness might try the temper. | oneself bare into a pan of shallow cold water, as 
poses the ‘shallow bath.’ Before stepping into it, | A bath at twilight is delicious, because you know | into an ottoman, is truly comical enough. We 
I wet my head, face, and chest, according to rule; | that each moment brings on the dawn. ’Tis the| wonder the patients could help laughing in each 
then, with a large sponge filled a dozen times with | pleasure of anticipation. Either the shortest day | others’ faces when they met fresh from the opera- 
water, I give my head an excellent shower-bath, | has passed, and every night gives way a little—| tion. The subjoined are some of the notices of it: 


while sitting in the water ; which, when I lie down, | 
rises above me, and I have a complete immersion. 
I have towels of coarse huckaback, which are thick 
and very absorbent, and yet soft in texture (for I 


makes one more concession; or, the shortest day | “ Heard (records the Diary) of a farce which had 
will soon arrive, and then In the mean time, | been proposed by the ladies, but ‘never acted.’ 
how happy to look forward, and to find that the | The ‘big boys’ were ordered by their respective 
habit of so doing brings present satisfaction, and is | masfers to sally forth with monster hoops (having 











believe that to scratch the skin is as injurious as | abundantly remunerating! Bad weather !—Why, | been lazy for a day or two), and dressed in dwarf 
'o‘currycomb’ a horse). Of this towelling I have | when you have been ten minutes in the air, the | jackets, like spencers, in compliment to the sitz- 
small bags made, of the size of the hand (the thumb glow on the surface makes a light rain delicious ;| baths. All was ready—and the Doctor put a veto, 
cing partly extended), which I use as polishers, | and I take off my hat to it. I see some few riding | a positive extinguisher, upon the plan—‘ his house 
When the towels have done their work. Gloves of round the park, and occasionally one or two driv- | would be called a mad-house.’”’ 

this kind, made of the finer material, are a great ing; but so becomforted, and great-coated, and| What is the use of keeping a horse? “T say, 
luxury in washing. A long rail, three or four inches | chin-deep in neckcloth, that I pity their wretched | why should a water-patient incur the expense of a 
from the wall, receives the wet sheet after use, to substitute for the healthy glow of exercise. Rely | horse, when a sitz answers every purpose ? There 
© again soaked at night. My sitz-bath is of the | upon it, that walking is the best exercise, riding goes the Doctor; he is bent on seeing forty or fifty 
in now most in use, and foot-bath a rounded | second, and driving last ; and as to weather before patients in two hours, so he has a motive in saving 


oblong 12 inches by 10, and 5 inches deep. The | breakfast, any weather is not only endurable, it is| time; but to gallop across the country in that 
(Enlarged 29, } 
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style, merely for health and exercise, would be 
absurd. Why, you know, if one must stay at home 
all the morning, until very ill for want of exercise, 
it is only necessary to open the window, and then 
—take a sitz—say, a mile a minute; a twenty 
minutes’ sitz equal to a twenty miles’ drive; and 
the result is in either case precisely the same. 
But, if you will ride, and return fatigued by too 
much exercise, why then you have your remedy : 
take a ten minutes’ sitz; and you rise from the 
mysterious bath as fresh as before you started. 
Besides, I can groom my own sit.” 

We do not quite understand this ; but n’importe. 

“Coming out of the douche baths, we started | 
(Sterling and 1) to spite the weather that wouldn't | 
clear, and walked briskly to the Wyche, and be- 
yond it, all through the drizzle. ‘This sitz,’ be- 
gan Sterling. ‘ Which?’ said I; ‘the involun- 
tary?’ He protested he was speaking in generals, 
and that I had put out of his head what he was 
going to say. He pointed out the scene of his 
morning’s adventure, and the marks of his nether 
person in the mud. Again the subject of the sitz 
is started. He heard Miss Pink audibly console 
herself for the badness of the weather, ‘ Never 
mind, I have had my sitz.’ Ned having had a 
passing fancy for a donkey-ride, and all the sad- | 
dles being wet, Sterling dissuaded him from the | 
* locomotive sitz.’ ° bd * 

“‘ Sterling is gone. May he cherish the Water- 
cure in his affections! May the sitz, tender and 
true, sit lightly on his thoughtful mind! I think 
that he will go into the Church, and I hope he 
may.”’ [Would he have a sitz in the pulpit? And 
may-be baptise the babies from it!] 

“ Let it not be forgotten, that if one cannot rest 
in bed it is well to get out and take a sitz of one 
minute. It is then ten to one that sleep will be 
successfully wooed.” 

We finish with a case in point, and a droll enough | 
scene it must have been to see: 

“ An intimate friend, whose wife remains as yet 
impracticable, told me lately that, having returned 
from his early walk, and finding his two children 
still in bed, he proceeded to carry out a sudden 
impulse, by sponging the elder vigorously, to her 
great delight. Having dried and rubbed her, he 
attacked the younger, and holding her by one leg, 
commenced operations, when, between kicking and 
laughing, the process was quickly completed. He 
was now aware of something like a malediction 
proceeding from the great bed, where the mother, 
chin-deep under the clothes, had kept up a demon. 
stration of opposition to all this, and with desperate 
resolution, he inflicted a thorough sponging to her 
face. What followed he couldn’t tell, for he ran 
away on the instant, just catching a glimpse ofa 
countenance so excited and flushed, that it might 
have given vent to a torrent of abuse or impreca- 
tion, if education and good feeling had not exerted 
a restraining power.” 

The italics are not ours! 

It may by this time be surmised, that if the water 
treatment be effectual, it is not very delicate; and 
that naked savages might find it more handy and 
congenial to their habits than persons in civilised 
life, with habits of another kind, usually to cover 
their bodies. ‘To our author, however, who was 
accompanied throughout by his son, a fine lad of 
fifteen, nothing seemed so strange as the wild-duck 
ebullition of spirits which sprung from his baths 
and libations. He breaks out incontinently in 
these waterful excitements : 

“1 am glad that I brought my white neckcloths. 
I shall dress for dinner. ° * * 

“ 1 saw on this morning varieties of effect be- 
wildering to my excited mind. My ‘little dog’ 
Ned had, by a short cut, made his way jirst to the 
top of the hill by steep paths and steps cut in the 
turf, and returned to me at St. Anne’s, having 
qualified himself as a guide to the best route, by 
which we ascended together. While waiting for 


him, in a sort of rapture, engendered by the exqui- 


some verses in enthusiastic eulogy of the sheltered 
cottage and the Elixir of Life. ‘Almost,’ I say, 
for I have nothing to shew asa result. Imagine, 
then, half a dozen verses inserted here: 

* * Suppose that you have seen’ 
A wasted gentleman, of five-and-forty, 
Vowing eternal friendship with the bright 
Translucent element. ‘ Oh, do but think’ 
You stand within the cottage, and behold 
A promise in the constant goblet dancing 
Of health as yet untasted. ‘ Follow, follow!’ 
* And eke out our performance with your mind.’ 
On our return an hour before dinner I took a half 
hour’s rest on the sofa, and then the prescribed 
sitz, after which I knew that 1 must take a short 
walk. It is not enjoined to drink much water 
between breakfast and dinner; the principal drink- 
ings being before breakfast, and an hour or so be- 
fore supper. We ‘take in water’ in moderation 
at meals; but it is forbidden to drink too soon 
after meals.” 
Even wit will flash from the same cause. ‘There 
was a servants’ ball—“ it was a very merry party. 
Mrs. Delmour’s pretty Swiss maid was the belle of 
the room, and eagerly sought as a partner. In the 
country-dance the couples occupied the whole ex- 
tent of the long room. Among the men there was 
also a leader, a sort of Duke of Wellington; and 
this was Bardon. His office gave him weight, and 
his own personal qualifications and deportment 
added to it. He had been in the army—in the 
14th Dragoons—wearing a brass helmet, which 
Ned considers as the only unexceptionable shape 
in the service. No wonder, then, that his bearing 
was distingué, and more the pity that being now a 
foot soldier he had hurt his toe, and could not join 
in every dance. As a packer and bather he may 
be said to retain his military character. He has 
left the Cavalry for the Infantry—the Dragoons 
for the Coldstreams.” 

And the parlour-boarders played at fags, like 
schoolboys. Our author had been reciting, and 
“ presently the Doctor came in, and although all 
was quiet, he confidently accused me of exerting 
my lungs, and the rest of ‘ edging me on,’ and was 
positively severe. He rather reproached me by 
quoting my morning’s promise to shun all excite- 
ment, and it was to little purpose that I assured 
him ‘I didn’t go to do it,’ and wasn’t at all ex- 


cited. He said he knew, and I promised that I 
would be good. But here had evidently been 
treachery. It was of no use to deny any thing, he 


was so positive. Presently walked into the room, 
in his quiet courteous manner, friend George Brad- 
ley. What was he rubbing his hands for? He 
had been telling, it was clear! and was he pluming 
himself upon it? That was not in his nature. 
However, we were all crest-fallen, and it was ag- 
gravating to see him so placid. Mrs. Delmour at 
once attacked him: ‘ You are a sneak! you have 
been telling of the new boy!’ He held up his 
hands imploringly : ‘ No, no, I didn’t tell; I didn’t 
tell; L only ‘Only what?’ interposed one 
of the gentlemen. ‘I only spoke of the play, 
and .’ ©Then you did tell. Now what shall 
be done tohim? Shall he be bumped, or sent to 
Coventry?’ * No, any thing but that.’ ‘I dare say, 
indeed!’ said another; ‘a new boy comes here, 
and we like him, and he likes us, and we get up a 
little quiet fun, and then you walk in and spoil all 
by going and telling master of him. You are a 
sneak.’ Mr. Bradley still affirmed his innocence 
of any wicked intention, and tried to conciliate; 
and upon his pleading, ‘ You shouldn’t be so hard 
upon me,’ the instant reply, ‘ You're another!’ 
was deemed conclusive and satisfactory—backed 
by the usual retort, ‘ You wouldn’t like it your- 
self.’ And so we parted friends all, and took our 
chamber-candlesticks.”’ 

The Castle of Iunocence could not surpass this; 
and the reflections on the subject are apt; for 
though the Doctor ultimately abolished the fagging 
amusement, it was very playful while it lasted. 

“ Introduced to ‘a new boy,’ who arrived last 











site sparkling fountain, I had almost conceived 


night. ‘To his kind manners Ned gave a quick 





———— 
response, and walked on with him, leaving me ang 
the Doctor to our talk. The new boy is a fine 
well-built fellow, about six feet long. He vaulted 
over the turnpike-gate in splendid style. I pro. 
pitiated the Doctor upon the fagging question, and 
gota reprieve. As I had not been distinguished 
by a situation for the duties of which I had not 
leisure, I was not personally interested in the 
question; but with reference to my boy, I argued 
that the lady who controls his destiny (for the 
time) is so thoroughly amiable, that she will tur 
to good account the sway which she has over him, 
It is the society of ladies that gives the first start 
in refinement to a boy; and this is rarely effecte( 
by sisters or cousins. Something must be said for 
‘ hereditary transmission.’ I had a similar fancy 
when a year younger than Ned, and without the 
same excuse; and (when I was effectually roused 
from the disposition to assassinate my tutor, whom 
I suspected as a rival)—it did me good, * ¢ 

“© A little sitz,’? and walk; and then two hours’ 
work on stone—minute, careful work—without the 
slightest need of spectacles. My eyes could not 
feel tired. For this I have been invited to Mrs, 
Wilson’s especial room. Here are two very inter. 
esting children; a nice companionable boy, and a 
charming baby. Having some time on my hands, 
I offered to take charge of baby. Had been nurse 
nineteen years in one place. If no objection toa 
written character (as the lady was in London), 
could have a good recommendation in the dry 
line; never ‘monthlied,’ nor took one ‘from the 
month;’ but had weaned a baby, and never broke 
one trusted to me: very wakeful, and taking no 
strong liquors, and, above all, doting on babies; 
not like the gentleman who professed to love 
naughty babies ; which being doubted by those who 
knew him, he accounted for by the motive, ‘be- 
cause they are always taken away.’ * * # 

“At breakfast-time, and before the ladies had 
made their appearance, in walked Sterling, and was 
greeted with a groan, as a reproach for his laziness; 
but he made no answer to this, beyond what was 
implied in the remark, ‘Oh—indeed!’ and pro- 
ceeded industriously to his task of cutting bread 
and butter for Mrs. M‘Claire; being so hungry (as 
he said) that he wished to complete his work before 
he ‘set to.’ I desired to be informed what rigit 
he had to anappetite? The villain—he looked as 
fresh as if he too had been walking; it seemed as 
if a mere packing and bathing could scarcely have 
produced such a result. When all were assembled, 
we who had walked began to crow over Sterling, 
and crush and trample upon him, to disgrace him 
before the ladies, and he bore it very well; but 
when we had quite done, he looked as if he would 
say, ‘ Mark how plain a tale shall set you down; 
and, in a few words, announced the fact that he had 
actually started before seven, and walked to Mal- 
vern Wells (three miles!) and back (six!); that, 
proceeding along the hills, he had seen a young 
woman in difficulties with a sheep, that would (pig- 
like) go in the wrong direction. Both girl and 
sheep were slipping about in a most grotesque mai- 
nee in the clay and mud, and the sheep would cer- 
tainly have got away, had not Sterling rushed for- 
ward, reckless of al! but the relief of the distressed 
damsel, and succeeded in ‘ cutting him off.’ Atthe 
moment of triumph, however, and in the very act 
| of poking the sheep back to his destiny with his 
umbrella, he lost his footing; the bank was very 
steep and excessively slippery; there was no stop: 
ping; the umbrella was either stuck in the mud, or 
had flown some fifty paces off; his hat seemed to 
his flashing fancy to be carried by the wind to Wor- 
cester at least; he made an insane attempt to check 
himself by legitimate means, but all to no purpost 
he was doomed to an involuntary silz in the puddle. 
In this degrading attitude, poor Sterling resigned 
himself to speculations upon the probable conduct 
of the young woman. Would she laugh at him! 





would she come and help him up? He — 
stand that !—to be handed to his legs again by on 
| He ventured to turn and look; she had delicately 
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averted her face. Did any one else witness his ab- 
ject state ? A man just hove in sight; and Ster- 


ling, rigidly fixing his eyes upon the advancing | 


figure, slowly raised himself out of the muddy water, 
still looking hard at the man as he rose, until, hav- 
ing regained his dignity by the erect position, he 
Jet fall the skirts of his coat, to cover, as far as pos- 
sible, the unseemly patch behind, and resumed his 
walk home. There were not many persons out at 
the early hour ; but, for the first time, he must have 
wished his shooting-jacket with longer skirts.” 

Mr. Lane afterwards laments that he had not a 
share in this interesting adventure :—“ I lost,” he 
bemoans himself, “ one walk at Malvern, ‘in regard 
of the wet,’ and it shall not be my fault if I lose a 
second anywhere. It has been seen that, on that 
occasion, I lost a merry happy trip, and the oppor- 
tunity of assisting at the rescue of a young woman 
in difficulties.’ Yet though debarred from this 
Quixotic exploit, “ the ladies,” we are told, “are 
decidedly of opinion, that Sterling and I should be 
engaged by the Doctor as decoy drakes ; always 
running about—performing all sorts of feats of 
strength and gymnastics—and for some part of the 
day paraded, like ‘animated sandwiches,’ with two 
boards each (before and behind), on which is to be 
written, Water-patients at Doctor Wilson’s.” And 
pot a bad thought either; for never was a Doctor so 
be-puffed as is the Doctor in this volume, either by 
repeating his own dicta, or by his patient’s own 
laudation. “1 am,” he says, “anxious to dwell 
with full emphasis on the fact, that the great (I may 
say miraculous) effect of the water-cure in my case 
has been confirmed and carried out in London, asa 
result of careful initiation at Malvern; and so I 
must shew reason for differing from those half advo- 
cates of hydropathy, who seem to infer that pa- 
tients who feel a sudden accession of strength and 
stamina, fall back, on leaving a water-cure estab- 
lishment, to a state which demands a return to the 


course of training which they have lately gone | 


through, I would repeat with Sir E. B. Lytton, 
‘Do not begin to carry on the system at home, and 
under any eye but that of an esperienced hydro- 
pathist;’ and again, ‘If’ (having escaped from the 
Doctor’s immediate eye) ‘a critical action should 
ensue, return to the only care that can conduct it 
to a happy issue ;’ and yet, | would remark, how 
fully has the explicit promise of Dr. Wilson been 
realised by me, ‘ If you will give me a month, I will 
put you in a way to manage yourself;’ and I am 
convinced that (in the majority of cases) being fairly 
started by a cautious and experienced hydropathist, 
who, like Dr. Wilson, looks first to his patients, 
last to his fee, the means have been placed-in our 
hands of confirming our restoration to health; and 
that the necessity of returning to the Doctor is 
generally the result of a return to bad habits, and 
the patient’s own fault.” 
More in our next. 





MISS COSTELLO’S NEW WORK. 

4 Tour to and from Venice, by the Vaudois and 
the Tyrol. By L. Stuart Costello, author of “ A 
Summer amongst the Boccages,” &c. 8vo, pp. 
453. London, J. Ollivier. 

A voLuME to Venice from the graceful pen of 

Miss Costello is sure of a public welcome. It is 

descriptive, reflective, and feeling; and yet it af- 

fords us little scope for saying or doing more with 
reference to its pages than simply to characterise 
their general attractions. The merits of these 
can hardly be revealed by such brief passages as 

we could extract; but we must, in justice, try a 

sample ortwo. Thus of Turin: 

“The concourse of people was extraordinary, 
and it appeared to me, during my short stay at 
Turin, that the same crowd was always to be found 
there; therefore, though it is by no means con- 
sidered a gay capital, it must at any rate be called 
cheerful and bustling. Every now and then we 
came to a recess, before which the massy folds of 
a red curtain hung, which, being-drawn aside, dis- 
closed a richly adorned church, the altars blazing 


| with lights. The shops were full of wares, and 
|facing them on the opposite side of the arcade 
| were placed piles of goods, tempting the purchaser 
nearer: amongst the articles exposed, finely wrought 
iron bedsteads were the most common, and there 
seemed no end of toys and trifling objects of slight 
value. Fine fruit and great quantities of cheese 
were displayed every where. Priests and monks, 
dandies always smoking, smart girls in black lace 
veils holding fans coquettishly in their hands, mi- 
litary men and peasants, jostled each other in the 
path, which, though wide and broad, seemed inca- 
pable of holding all the promenaders. I met a 
party of females in black robes and veils, each 
wearing a most extraordinary shaped stiff white 
cap, peaked in front like those represented in the 
manuscripts of the fourteenth century: they were 
accompanied by a priest, and had a most pictu- 
resque appearance. I understood they werea new 
order of sisters not long established. Most of the 
shops are kept by French people, and a good deal 
of French is spoken here, but the mellifluous tones 
of the charming Italian nevertheless greet the ear 
| at every turn: the first time they are listened to, 
| the most agreeable sensations of admiration arise, 
| and it never occurs to the stranger to be critical as 
to the dialect’s purity. * ° ° 
“The cathedral is in a style by no means un- 
common in this part of Piedmont : the decorations 
| struck me as singularly paltry; all the pillars are 
painted like a French café ; bunches of grapes and 
| Vine-leaves in wreaths spreading over the whole. 
| The ceiling and walls are painted and gilded, but 
| I could not admire the glare of colours in the 
| frescoes, which, however, are considered to possess 
merit; the whole style seemed to me far inferior 
to that of the modern churches in Paris, although 
in the same taste, which I have not yet learnt to 
delight in. There is a great display of silver plate 
| on the grand altar, and the royal tribune is exces- 
sively ornamented. In the sacristy is a large Vir- 
gin, begirt with glitter, and there is much wealth 
displayed throughout the edifice.” 

In the Vaudois, as in the first centuries of Chris- 
tianity at Rome, the first Protestants found refuge 
within the bowels of the earth: 

“ Angrogno (says Miss Costello) is one of the 
spots where the Protestant faith has continued 
from olden time—it would be incorrect to say it 
still flourishes, but it exists. At Roras, La Torre, 
and all between St. Marguerite, and Villars, and 
Bobi, the Protestants have had their strongholds, 
and though driven from them by persecution from 
age to age, they have resolutely fought the good 
fizht of faith, and kept their ground to the last. 
Their enemies dare no longer say of them as they 
once did: 





El es Vaudés, é degné de murir. 
He is a Vaudois, and worthy of death. 
Nor are they at liberty, if they had the desire, to 
carry those edicts into effect, which are still un- 
repealed, and which give fearful odds against the 
heretics. Even lately, when new laws were made 
at Turin, and the Vaudois petitioned to have these 
edicts revoked, a refusal was given. I looked over 
some of these, which are most cruelly severe against 
the Protestants, and restrict them from promul- 
gating ‘ loro falsa religione:’ the necessity is there 
pointed out of curbing them, and it is shewn ‘ quanto 
fosse necessario di troncare il capo a quest’ Idra.’ 
The eight hundred Protestants in Turin, and the 
twenty-five thousand scattered in the valleys, still 
‘stand within the danger’ of their foes, if they 
dared use the power still left them, but all the 
Protestant powers of Europe extend their protec- 
tion to this remnant, and they have nothing now 
but petty annoyances to dread. The time was, 
when men, women, and children were forced to 
fly from the fury of their persecutors, and to con- 
ceal themselves in caves, of which the most re- 
markable is La Roche de Vandelin, which is one 
of nature’s marvels, formed as if on purpose to 
afford shelter to the distressed multitude. It is 
| capable of holding from three to four thousand 








persons, and is naturally divided into chambers, 
with apertures in the rock which serve as windows; 
it has a fountain of pure water in the midst, and 
places which can be used as ovens if required, and 
to crown all, has but one entrance by a single hole, 
so small that only one person can enter at « time, 
so that a determined individual could defend a 
whole community against a powerful enemy, as 
was done in the days of the perilous struggles 
which the Vaudois had to go through,” 

“ At Villar we paid another unsuccessful visit 
to the house of a minister, who was absent, like 
many of his brethren, on a pastoral excursion: 
his housekeeper did the honours of his simple cot- 
tage most cheerfully, and seldom could a picture 
be presented of less sophisticated habits and man- 
ners. Here was no evidence of comfort or luxury, 
no easy chairs and velvet sofas, no elegant cur- 
tains and commodious study-tables, like a parson- 
age house in England. The general arrangement 
of the Barbe’s abode was more resembling the 
scanty conveniences of a Welsli curate of the Es- 
tablished Church in neglected Wales. We were 
shewn into the parlour, a boarded apartment, with- 
out carpet, furnished with three coarse hard chairs, 
and two deal-tables, much marked with ink, but 
very clean; on one of these some German and 
French books, and a pile of papers, were placed. 
There were shutters to the one window, but no cur- 
tains; and there were large drawers to the largest 
table, which appeared to serve as cupboards, from 
the articles produced from them, namely, salt and 
knives. A tin-tray, with sparkling water and 
glasses was brought us, which was all we required, 
and all, probably, that could well have been given; 
and I imagined I detected a sigh of regret, and 
something like mortified hospitable feeling, as the 
good-natured housekeeper placed this refreshment 
on her absent master’s table. ‘The kitchen and 
sleeping-rooms of the establishment were extremely 
neat, but as bare as economy could desire; yet 
there was an air of cheerfulness about the place, 
which shewed that the good clergyman, who bears 
a very high character for benevolence towards the 
poor, was content in his simple domicile.” 

“The late M. Bert, pastor of Torre, who watched 
over his flock with the most paternal care, wrote 
for them a series of hymns, which he wished them 
to sing on public occasions, rather than the popu- 
lar ballads of the country; his was like, with a dif- 
ference, the version of the Psalms by Marot, set 
to fashionable tunes, aad which was adopted by 
the court of Henry II. of France. The peasants 
of the valleys now sing to psalm-tunes lines on 
‘ the pruning of the vine,’ at the ‘ gathering of the 
cocoons,’ at the ‘ hay-harvest,’ on the ‘ departure 
of the herds for the Alps,’ at the ‘ reaping season,’ 
and the ‘ sowing of Indian corn,’ —‘ the vintage,’ 
—on the ‘ potato-crop,’ that of ‘hemp,’ of ‘ chest- 
nuts,’ and other periods of rejoicing and expecta- 
tion. These simple verses are suited to their ca- 
pacity, and are extremely good of their kind. I 
heard some of them sung by the school-children 
with all the force of their lungs, but I confess I 
did not perceive much melody amongst the rosy- 
faced crowd who lifted up their voices with such 
perseverance.” 

Leaving Milan, our fair traveller arrived at Monza, 
where “the blue mountains closed the distance, and 
beckoned us on towards the city of Theodolinda 
and the lovely shores of the most enchanting of 
lakes. Monza, which formerly had a monastic 
character of quiet silence, is now noisy and dis- 
turbative. The moment a traveller stops at the 
Falcone, he is pounced upon by rapacious guides 
and intrusive waiters, and it is with difficulty he 
can make his way to any quarter which he desires 
to see, so noisy and vexatious are the interruptions 
that beset him. Nevertheless, it is worth while to 
endure some annoyance in order to gain the op- 
portunity of beholding the beauties and curiosities 
of the fine Duomo, and to have antique memories 
renewed of the fair and famous Queen Theodo- 
linda, the heroine of the Longobardi. Her story is 


—————— 
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not altogether unlike that attributed by the poet to | adorer, and regretting his own voice was less 
the lovely Lalla Rookh, although her being a Ba- | charming, he began to warble with considerable 


varian does not suggest to the mind any very ro- | t 
mantic visions of 

‘Eyes full of sleep, and cheeks all bright with roses.’ t 
She had, however, a great reputation for loveliness, 
wit, wisdom, and virtue; and Antharis, the king of 
the Lombards, day after day sat listlessly in his 
palace, and night after night wooed sleep in vain, 
so anxious was he to behold the charms which 
poets sung throughout his dominions. At length, 
Antharis resolved to satisfy himself that the bride 
he had already demanded of her father Garibold 
was really the paragon described. He set forth, 
therefore, towards the Bavarian court, disguised 
and ill-concealed amongst his nobles who were 
taking his message to the expectant king. Hesaw 
the enchanting Theodolinda, and was at once con- 
vinced that poetry falls short of the reality of 
beauty. Well might the charming princess wear 
by her side the gorgeous fan which I held in my 
hand, and examined amongst the treasures of the 
church, to shade the glories of those 

‘Occhi, stelle mortali!’ 
whose beams captivated all who fell beneath their 
influence. The appendage is of painted leather, 
and its handle is most massive, for it appears to 
have been inserted, when used, in the case which 
now encloses it: this is of gold thickly encrusted 
with jewels; a large ring is appended, by which it 
must have hung to the girdle. The comb with 
which she was accustomed to smooth her golden 
hair is also preserved, and proves that her tresses 
must have been indeed redundant to require so 
powerful an instrument. The cup, perhaps the 
very same from which her daring lover ventured to 
entreat her to allow him a draught, when his bold- 
ness in kissing her fair hand betrayed his rank to 
her discerning mind, aware that nature forbade 
‘To less than monarchs that she could be dear.’ 


Her cup is a hollow sapphire, or rather some- 
thing very like it, fabricated perhaps in the fur- 
naces of Murano. Her cross is of fine crystal, 
with gold chains and pearls hanging from it; her 
gospel-book all set with gems and antique carv- 
ings; her crown full of jewels and rough with 
barbaric gold; but what shall be said of her—ken 
und chickens! These singular figures, in a tray of 
silver gilt, are called Chioccia, or Chucky, and re- 
present a hen and seven chickens picking up grains 
of corn. The learned are divided as to their mean- 
ing, and singularly comic are they to look upon: 
the more so from being produced amongst church- 
relics, and shewn with quite as much solemnity as 
the famous iron crown, i/ sacro chiodo, which is 
supposed to have been hammered into a thin plate 
from one of the nails of the cross. The usual fee 
produced the usual alacrity in the good sacristans 
of Monza, and the crown, a most sacred relic, 
was with the customary irreverent process pro- 
duced for our inspection: it is true that two or 
three candles were lighted in its honour, as it was 
placed on a pole, and turned round and round 
in its crystal vase for vulgar eyes to look upon. 
The iron circle is enclosed in one of ornamented 
gold, enamelled, and it is surrounded by small 
relics equally authentic, and exhibited with the 
same liberality ‘for a consideration.’ The Gothic 
cathedral is very impressive, both within and with- 
out, in spite of restorations and alterations; Queen 
Theodolinda’s sacred hen and chickens appear in 
a bas-relief over the grand door of entrance, and 
the interior walls are covered with dim frescoes 
relating to her life.” 

Como and its lake furnish an agreeable chapter; 
and thence to Lugano the transit is equally pleas- 
ing, and more poetical, as the chief boatman was 
gifted with song, and sang @ /a Rubini. 

“TI asked him (says our tourist), now that he 
was fairly warmed into verse and melody, to sing 
me some ballad of the country; and after launch- 
ing forth into praises of the seraphic voice of 


nozze,’ setting forth the beauties of the bride with 


della cara gioventi,’ the melodious language sup- 
plying much of the charm of the subject: 


aste an extremely pretty lay of a ‘giorno di 


he ‘ piccola manina’ and the delights ‘ della cara, 


* Wedding Song. 
The maid with the little hand 
To-day is made a bride: 
A wreath of snowy roses 
Around her brow is tied. 


There are roses in her path, 
And on her cheeks are more, 
And her tiny foot is pressing 
Red leaves that strew the shore. 
Our bark is full of flowers, 
But we have left a place 
For the maiden and the bridegroom— 
They take but little space. 
Her boddice is all decked 
With gold and pearls so rare, 
And silver pins are shining 
Amidst her glossy hair. 
The happy hours fleet fast 
Of youth’s delicious spring, 
It leaves the tender nightingale 
But little time to sing! 


There are clouds that come so quickly 
Over summer’s tranquil sky ; 

You must take the blissful minutes, 
Nor give them time to fly. 


Our bark has waited long, 
The blue waves beat the strand— 
Let us sing the bridal carol 
For the maid with the littlefhand.’” 

Verona, Padua, and other places on the route, 
are sketched with a light] and entertaining hand— 
ex. gr. of Padua: 

“The Prato has a moat round it of clear water, 
and pretty flying bridges lead into its groves, which 
are crowded with statues, representing the great 
personages who have made Padua illustrious in 
the course of many ages. These figures, gleam- 
ing through the bright foliage, have a very pleas- 
ing effect, and the idea of this homage to genius is 
certainly well worthy of imitation: some of the 
statues are well executed, all have merit, and the 
general effect is good. This is the fashionable 
promenade of the Paduans on Sundays and holi- 
days, when the Prato presents a remarkable and 
peculiarly animated coup d’cil, such as no other 
town that I have seen affords. The Palazzo delle 
Ragione is in the same style as that which had so 
much attracted me at Vicenza, but is infinitely 
finer. The enormous roof has the same clumsy 
effect; and the open arches, loggie, and ornaments 
of the exterior are as striking; but the interior is 
far more so, being of larger dimensions, and more 
curious in its contents. The hall is two hundred 
and forty feet long, eighty broad, and eighty high; 
and is said to be the largest, unsupported by pil- 
lars, in the world. A great magician, according 
to popular belief, erected the roof after designs 
from some Eastern palace, another constructed the 
remainder, and a greater still, the necromancer 
Giotto, adorned the building with paintings, which 
still glow on the walls with gold and azure. A 
mysterious light enters this magnificent hall from 





hall, stands a colossal model of a 

horse, about which I had some difficulty i a 
ing information. At length the custode, a “4 
markably lazy individual, condescended to mettion 
that this extraordinary apparition was the Trojan 
horse: but to all inquiry of why it was cues 
there, for what purpose executed, who was the 
artist, or what was its destination, his only answer 
was, ‘ Io non so niente,’ and I was left to my igno. 
rance and its effect, wonder. I was amused, as 
well as surprised, in the streets of Padua, not at 
the beauties they exhibited, but at the singular 
gloom and loneliness of the continued arcades, I 
lost my way several times, owing to the extreme 
similarity they possess; and it seemed to me that 
I was always going round and round in a circle of 
mazes, and gaining little ground, in spite of the 
distance traversed. There must certainly be some. 
thing necromantic in this extraordinary old city, 
which seems a fitting abode for exorcisers of spirits, 
and all who hold communion with other worlds: 
and many such are said to have had their abode ie 
Padua. As I hurried along the close arcades, | 
came suddenly to an opening, and observed a 
strange block of sculptured stone, standing against 
awall. On examining it attentively, I found it to 
be an ancient Roman tomb, under a canopy. This, 
[ was informed, is held in great veneration at Pa. 
dua as the tomb of Antenor, the supposed founder 
of the city. It is a curivus relic to stumble on at 
the corner of a street; but nothing in Padua is 
commonplace, or like any other spot.” 

From Venice and the journey homeward we 
shall refrain, advising readers of taste to seek the 
account of them in Miss Costello's graphic text 
(adorned, by the way, with some nice views and 
engravings), where they will find it as in L. E. L,’s 
touching verse : 

“ Fair Venice, like a beauty, 
Arose from out the sea; 
The waves, with a sweet duty, 
Were proud her slaves to be: 


The fleets she sent to rove them 
‘Their empire seem’d to know, 
With a favouring sky above them, 

A subject sea below. 
* o * * * 


But her glory is departed, 
And her pleasure is no more; 
Like a pale queen broken-hearted, 
Left acl on the shore. 


No more the waves are cumber’d 
With her galleys bold and free ; 
For her days of pride are number’d, 
And she rules ro more the sea, 


Her sword has left her keeping, 
Her prow forgets the tide, 

And the Adriatic weeping 
Wails round his mourning bride.” 





Pictures from Italy. By Charles Dickens. Pp. 
270. Bradbury and Evans. 

Tue contents of this volume (here prettily illus- 

trated with woodcuts by S. Palmer) having ap- 

peared in the Daily News morning paper, we have 

not, according to our customary rule and practice, 

felt ourselves called to pronounce a judgment upon 





apertures in the ceiling, and the rays of the sun 
are so directed as to fall at the proper time on the 
painted signs of the zodiac, which are seen gleam- 
ing on the panels. 

“The busts of illustrious Paduans, from Livy 
their early to Belzoni their later boast, adorn this 
singular gallery, some within, some without the 
building: strange carvings appear over the door- 
ways, full of historical information. Across the 
floor, passing from a golden aperture in the roof, 
a line of meridian light throws its bright streak, 
A block of black granite holds a conspicuous sta- 
tion at one end of the chamber, which | imagined 
to have been one of the relics presented by Belzoni 
to his native town; but which I found was the 
‘stone of shame,’ used for the exposure of debtors ; 
a sort of Queen’s Bench to clear away debts, not 
uncommon in this part of Italy, and seen in many 





his countryman Rubini, of whom he seemed an 


of the towns, Occupying an immense space in the 





lit. Without following any beaten track, the author 
| has taken a course of his own; and it may readily 
| be conceived that a transcript of the impressions 
| made by such scenes as Italy presents, upon such 
; a mind as Mr. Dickens possesses, must have many 
charms for every reader. He gives us in a light 
|} and playful manner, here and there varied by 
graver matters and pathos, the passing reflections 
which excited his imagination; and has thus 
added a small but interesting volume to our stock 
of polite literature. Universally read ere now, 
any extracts to illustrate it would be superfluous. 
Some mistakes occur in the author’s hurried mo- 
ments, or it may be, in some of the instances, 
through errors of transcribing, or the press. | Thus 
at Modena, Tasso is misquoted for Tasson!; and 
elsewhere, the famous crystal tomb of St. Charles 
of Borromeo is described to be of alabaster. 
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WINCHESTER MEETING OF THE BRITISH ARCH &O- 

LOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Report of the Proceedings of the Congress of the Bri- 
tish Archeological Association, held at Winchester 
in August 1845. London, H. G. Bohn. 

Tuts looks business-like. The Winchester volume 
complete and published on the eve of the Gloucester 
meeting, pointing to the coming from the past. 
And it is a goodly and interesting volume too, full 
of valuable archeological matter, and embracing 
subjects the most remote as well as the most various 
of bygone ages. But our Gazette contained so 
ample a report of these proceedings and papers, 
that we would hardly enter again upon them, ex- 
cept that the extensive accession of new readers, in 
consequence of our increase of size and reduction 
of price,* renders it advisable to retrace the 
ground, avoiding repetition, however, and seeking 
out the novel spots. 

An introduction leads us to the porch of histori- 
cal antiquities, and the municipal records of Win- 
chester and Southampton are effectively canvassed. 
Next there is a brief account, by Mr. Halliwell, 
of John Claptone, an alchymist of the former city 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, from a Bodleian 
us. We quote, as a curiosity, his process for “ The 
reduction of the white medicine into the red elixir. 
Take, therefore, in the name of God, four ounces of 
the aforesaid plate, and dissolve it in the water pre- 
served from the stone, and when it is dissolved put 
it in balneo to ferment for nine days; and take two 
pounds of our red calx and pour it into the afore- 
said vessel, and let it ferment for nine days; then 
distil it in an alembic by balneo, then upon ashes, 
applying fire of the first degree, till the matter be- 
come black, which is our second dissolution, and 
our second eclipse, which Sol makes with Luna, 
which is the sign of true dissolution. Then aug- 
ment the fire even to the second degree, to a citrina- 
tion of the matter; then fortify the fire to the fourth 
degree, till the matter be fused like wax in the 
colour of a jacinth; and it is a high matter, and a 
royal medicine which readily cureth all the infirmi- 
ties of a diseased body, and converts every metal 
into pure gold better than natural; and let us re- 
turn thanks to our glorious Saviour, who in the 
glory of the heavens reigneth time and world with- 
out end.” 

The next paper that attracts us contains ac- 
counts of the chamberlains of the borough of Ips- 
wich for the year 1555, communicated by Mr. W. S, 
Fitch. Besides “ shewing the general character 
of the income and expenditure of a municipal cor- 
poration in England in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, it has (he remarks) a certain historical 
interest, arising from the circumstance that in this 
year two women, Agnes Potten and Joan Trunch- 
ard, were burnt in Ipswich on account of their re- 
ligious opinions, and that there are some entries 
of money expended upon that occasion.’’ The 
following are among the items: 

“One head—no unimportant one in former 
days — is ‘ bloude-draftes,’ i.e. fines for persons 
assaulting others with their daggers and swords, 
and drawing blood, The fines received in this 
year on that account are— 

Item, receivid of William Carkam for a bloude- 
drafte the xt® day of January, iij*. iiij®. 

Item, of Huchley for-a bloude-drafte that same 
day, iij®, iiij4, 
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Item, of Bakers man for a bloud-drafte the xj. day 
of May, ij’. 

Item, of yonge Snape for a bloude-drafte the xiij. 
day of July, ij. 

Item, of Sir Pye* for a bloude-drafte the xvj. day 
of Septembre, iij*. iiij’. 

Item, of Robarte Shereman for a bloude-drafte the 
xix. day of Septembre, xx". 

Item, of the horseleche for a bloude-drafte the 
xxiiij. day of Septembre, ijs. 

Item, of Thomas Holingsid for a bloude-drafte the 
xxviij. day of Septembre, ij’. 

with two others, amounting in all to 26s. 4d.” 
Among forfeits for various offences we find: 

“ Item, of Flecher the pickpurse, iij*. 

Item, of Serls for buyeing and selling of bullok the 
Xxviij. day of Septembre, ij*. 

Item, of the bochers for killing and selling of 
bulles, x°. 

Item, for an hatt that was taken of Albrightes 
doughter, viij*. 

Item, of the pickpursses towards the sessions, xx°. 
In the expenditure appear : 

“ For writting of the paperf for the man that 
was sett upon the pillery, iij*. And to a boy to 
sett a lader to take hym down agayn, ij’. 

For the sessions dener the xvj. of Novembre, 
liiij’. ix. ob. 

And for iiij. gallons of wynne for the same, iiijs. 

To Robert Holdernes, for the meate of iiij. hogges 
for ix. dayes, iij’. 

Paid to Nicholas Grene, for the hurte that the 
hogges did in his garden, xij‘. 

To a pour man that satt in the stokkes, j". 

Payd for horse hire to ridde to maister Noonst 
for the examyning of a bill, xxiiij. of January, v*. 

For iij. post horses, with other charges, ryd- 
ing to Sir Thomas Cornewaleis lyeing at Brome,§ 
the ix. day of fflebruarye, iij*. iiij*. 

Paide for breade, bear, wyn, and fire, whan the 
presonars|| wer examynid at Birdes, ij*. vj*. 

And for paper at Birdes, j¢. 

Paid to my lorde Willibyes servaunte that brought 
the venyson, the xix. of Auguste, iij’. iiij4. 

Payde for the eating of the venyson, at William 
Sevels, the xxi. day of Auguste, iij!!, xijs. 

Paid for all maner of charges for them that caried 
the presoners to Bury, iij*. vj4. 

And for lynes to bynde them, ij*.’’ 

There is a concise but good account of the state 
of the churches of Winchester at the time of the 
Restoration, communicated by Mr. Roach Smith; 
and another of its antiquities by Mr. W. B. Brad- 
field, which ranges under the Primeval head. 
Among Roman remains dug up near the West Gate 
on the ancient road to Old Sarum, was a head of a 
large figure beautifully executed, and here en- 
graved, 

Other objects, “ of which engravings illustrate 
this paper, are in the collection of Mr. Hughes, to- 
gether with an elegant bronze handle of a vase, two 
views of which are given in the annexed cut. The 
eyes of the female head are of silver, as are also the 
studs beside the leafy ornament.” 


” 





* “ A priest, of course.” 

+ ‘‘ The paper contained the name of the offender and 
the nature of his offence, and was to be placed on the pil- 
lory over his head.” : 

+ “ Mr. Noon resided at Martlesham Hali, near Wood- 
bridge, was a justice of the peace, and a bitter troubler to 
the Protestants; he was the cause of the apprehension of 
Alexander Gouch of Woodbridge, and Alice Driver of 
Grundisburgh, who were burnt at Ipswich in November 


¢‘* Sir Thomas Cornwallis. There is an old Suffolk 
adage respecting him, as he was suspected of being privy 
to the surrender of Calais. 

* Who built Brome Hall? 
Sir Thomas Cornwallis. 
How did he build Brome Hall? 
By selling of Calais!’” 

j “ The prisoners here alluded to were Agnes Potten 
and Joan ‘Trunchiield, who suffered at Ipswich in February 
or March 1556. They manifested great-composure and 
courage in their exhortations and devotions at the stake. 
When in prison, Trunchfield had appeared much less 
ardent than Potten ; but at the fire she surpassed her com- 





panionin joy. Stow’s Taylor, p. 325,” 





A similar account of discoveries in barrows 
opened in the Isle of Wight, by Mr. John Dennet, 
furnishes equally curious information. It is to be 
hoped that such misfortunes as are here described 
will never happen again, whilst there is an Archzo- 
logical Association to save us from them. “I 
was,” says the writer, “ informed by Mr. Street, 
the tenant at Chessell, that his men frequently 
found human skeletons, when digging marl in the 
pit on the opposite down (Chessell) ; that they lay 
side by side like those in a modern churchyard, and 
that some years before, he had found, on the north 
side of the pit, a skeleton, by the side of which was 
a very large sword (of iron), and a brass helmet on 
the head! On inquiry, I found that he had shewn 
the helmet to the late Mr. R. Clark, attorney, of 
Newport, as there were some kind of letters around 
it; and that Mr. Clarke had afterwards informed 
him, that it was a Danish inscription !! On inquiring 
what was become of these most interesting relics, 
the farmer said he believed they were somewhere 
about the farm, and that the helmet used to be 
lying about in the stable. I caused diligent search 
to be made in every part of the premises, but, un- 
fortunately, neither helmet nor sword were to be 
found. It was elicited, however, that the latter 
had been broken in two, and half of it ingeniously 
converted into a scraper at the door; to the door I 
hastened, but, alas! the scraper had also disap- 
peared. The farmer obligingly accompanied me to 
the marl-pit, and pointed out the place where this 
discovery was made, and stated that his mén had 
since found one or two brass vessels, or “ kettles’’ 
as they called them, which they had sold in New- 
port for their value as old metal.’” 

Notes on Roman Tessellated Pavements at West 
Dean, Wilts, are very interesting, and preserve all 
that could be preserved of what was forced to give 
way to a great public work. Its beauty may be 
surmised from the cut No. 2, on our next page, 
which seems to have formed a border. 

Mr. J. Green Waller’s observations on the paint- 
ings in Winchester Cathedral (under the title of 
Medizval Antiquities) is one of the most able and 
valuable contributions to the volume; and we are 
sorry that we cannot do any justice to it, for it 
would require a long review to itself. Being also, 
as is Mr. Cresy’s excellent Treatise on the Archi- 
tecture of the Cathedral, illustrated by plates, and 
not woodcuts, we have no means of conveying to 
our readers an idea of these handsome engravings. 
Romsey Abbey Church, by Mr. Ashpitel, is more 
conformable to our desires. The author observes: 

‘* By the way, | believe the conduct of both re- 
formers and puritans is much exaggerated in the 
matter of brasses. About fifteen months ago I was 
sketching in a large church in Kent, and on la- 
menting their destruction, a grey-headed old man 
told me he remembered, during some repairs of 
the church, that the clerk to the church, and the 





builder’s foreman, tore up all the brasses, and sold 
them to a brass-founder. ‘ By the same token, he 
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remembered their giving a sort of jollification to 
the workmen out of part of the proceeds, at which 
he was present, and, to speak truth, partook of 
largely; but then he was a young man, and did 
not think; he should know better now.’ If some- 
what can be pleaded ‘in re’ the brasses, I fear 
nothing can ‘in the matter of’ the stained glass. 
Alas! there is not a foot superficial left in all the 
windows. Many coffin-shaped stones were beneath 
our feet; some have been turned, and were found 
to be marked with the cross fleury. We are in- 
debted to the pencil of our worthy and indefati- 
gable member, Mr. Burkitt, for the following 
sketches, which he made upon the spot. One is 
of singular character; it is a coffin-shaped stone, 





on which is carved a hand, and part of a sleeve 
issuing apparently from within the tomb, and sup- 
porting a pastoral staff. In Mr. Carter’s time the 
end of the staff pierced the head of a dragon; but, 
as our readers will see, this is now gone. The 
next is far more beautiful: it is the effigy on a 





tomb, cut from a solid block of Purbeck. It is 
recessed into the wall, and lies beneath a fine ogee 
arch, the mouldings and general appearance of 
which evidently belong to the decorated period. 
We are told that the effigy had been dug up at the 
west end of the church some years ago, and had 
been placed in its present situation for a very good 
reason—it was found exactly to fit the spot, and 
most likely had been only removed to save it from 
destruction. That this monument belongs to the 
early part of the fourteenth century I should think 
clear, from its general style, the character of the 
mouldings, and the straight label over the trefoil 
at the head of the figure. ” ° 








“ T must pause to describe an extremely curious 
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effigy on the western wall of the south transept, 
on to the Norman door leading out of the clois- 
ter. It is the figure of our Saviour on the cross, 


about five feet six inches in height, and placed so | 


low that the feet touch the ground ; over the head 
is a hand issuing from the clouds. Mr. Burkitt 
has furnished us with the annexed cut of this cu- 
rious work, Except some injury to the right hand, 








and part of the arm, the figure is in good preser- 
vation, Close by is a square hole in the wall, re- 
presented in the cut, in the upper part of which 
are some perforations, probably to give vent to the 
smoke of the tapers that might be burnt there in 
honour of the image. Among very many crucifixes 
and roods, I remember only one placed so low, and 
that is in the upper floor of the curfew tower at 
Barking. There is a crucifix rudely carved in the 
wall on the gospel side of the altar that formerly 
stood in this little chapel, and this nearly touches 
the floor. It is probable that in both these cases 


» there was some reason for their peculiar situation, 


but it is at present quite unexplained.” 

We have felt the more inclined to insert these 
specimens, as they form a sort of sequel or follow- 
ing out of the catacomb-remains at Rome, given in 
two of our recent Nos. (see Lit. Gaz. Nos. 1536 
and 1537. 

In the Summary of Proceedings of this Winches- 
ter meeting, appended to the volume, are numerous 
short statements of remarkable facts, and learned 
observations. The crossin the preceding page may 
be instanced as another singular variety from the 
early Christian catacomb-pictures. Many other 
embellishments are beautifully done; and we would 
especially allude to those relating to the Church of 
St. Thomas, which has been pulled down since the 
meeting took place, notwithstanding a strenuous 
effort to preserve it from destruction, as a fine ex- 
ample of the transition from the Norman to the 
early English style, about the period of Henry II. 
or Richard J., towards the close of the 12th cen- 
tury. These, however, and all other worthy and 
memorable contents of this publication, in text 
and illustration, we must now leave to Associates 
and the public at large; warmly congratulating the 
former on the possession of so rich a return for 
their small annual fee, and on the prospect of 


having one not less excellent from the Gloucester 
Congress, 





é ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 

4 Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue: a Grammar 
after Erasmus Rask. Extracts in Prose and Verse, 
§c. By Edward Johnston Vernon, B.A. 12mo, 
pp. 196. London, J. Russell Smith. 

UNDER a very modest title, Mr. Vernon has pub- 

lished a book which is calculated to give a totally 

a impulse to the study of the language and 

Merature of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. This 

study, it is well known, was first brought into re- 

Putation in the seventeenth century, and works of 





high character for the age, under the names of 
Junius, Spelman, Whelock, Wanley, Hincks, &c., 
gave it a legitimate claim upon the attention of 
scholars, independent of the interest which it must 
necessarily have for Englishmen, as comprising 
the foundation of their own language. During the 
last century it sank gradually in the scale, until 
Anglo-Saxon learning became not much better 
than a sort of dandyism in archeology, and it was 
hardly advanced in the earlier years of the present 
century. It was left for two foreigners, Erasmus 
Rask of Copenhagen, and James Grimm of Got- 
tingen, to shew us the way to place it on a more 
scientific and at the same time on a more popular 
basis. The great hindrance to its popularity in 
this country has been the expensive form in which 
even the first elementary books have been got up. 
The form in which an Anglo-Saxon publication 
was given to the world seemed rather designed to 
gratify the vanity of the author than to be useful 
to common readers, and the subject was thus ren- 
dered almost inaccessible. Much, however, has 
been done of late years to remedy this evil; and 
to Dr. Boswell must be given the credit of leading 
in the way. A dictionary in one volume 8vo went 
into hands where one in two cumbrous folios was 
not likely to be received. Still the old feeling was 
kept up too long in the large 8vos, with their wide 
margins, of the Anglo-Saxon Committee of the 
Society of Antiquaries; and we cannot but look 
upon it as an important and significant step, when 
we see one of our best scholars, if not our best 
scholar, Mr. Thorpe, reducing his useful Analecia 
from royal 8vo to 12mo. Mr. Vernon has, we 
think, given the finishing stroke to the old system; 
the book before us cannot fail to carry Anglo- 
Saxon into our schools and colleges, where it ought 
long ago to have been made a necessary branch of 
study. Our English grammars would then have 
been founded on more certain and correct princi- 
ples than has hitherto been the case. 

Mr. Vernon has, we think, acted wisely in taking 
Rask for his model; but let no one suppose from 
the title that the book is merely a compilation from 
the work of that philologist. The accidence is 
abridged from Rask, with constant revision, cor- 
rection, and modification; but the syntax, a most 
important portion of the book, is original, and is 
compiled with great care and skill; and the latter 
half of the volume consists of a well-chosen selec- 
tion of extracts from Anglo-Saxon writers, in prose 
and verse, for the practice of the student, who will 
find great assistance in reading them from the gram- 
matical notes with which they are accompanied, 
and from the glossary which follows them. This 
volume, well studied, will enable any one to read 
with ease the generality of Anglo-Saxon writers ; 
and its cheapness places it within the reach of 
every class. It has our hearty recommendation. 





Notes and Remarks made in Jersey, France, Italy, 
and the Mediterranean. By J. B. Murdoch, Esq. 
12mo, pp. 308. Blackwoods. 

So long a tour, and through so many places, could 
only furnish very slight gleanings to be contained 
in a single volume of three hundred pages. They 
are indeed but meagre after the superabundant 
crops (not to mention previous gleanings) we have 
had off the same land. The matter is stated cur- 
sively and pleasantly enough, but we find nothing 
from Jersey to Gibraltar wherewith to exemplify 
the book or convey novel information to our read- 
ers. 


Medical Notes on China. By J. Wilson, M.D., 
F.R.S., &c. 8vo, pp. 267. L».don, Churchill, 
A work of great interest, as affecting the healthful 
treatment of so many of our countrymen now sub- 
ject to diseases incident to China. The Celestial 
Empire is not the most terrestrial paradise; and 
the excellent advice contained in this volume may 
save many a valuable life, liable to attacks with 
the nature of which we are as yet but very super- 

ficially acquainted, 





A Critical Dissertation on Professor Willis’s ** Archi- 
tectural History of Canterbury Cathedral.” By 
Charles Sandys. 8vo, pp: 62. London, J. Rus- 
sell Smith. 

Many of our readers will remember the architec- 

tural essay by Professor Willis of Cambridge, which 

was produced by the Canterbury congress of the 

British Archeological Association, and which was 

afterwards published by Mr. Parker of Oxford. 

Professor Willis gave a more distinct and clear 

account of the architectural styles of Canterbury 

Cathedral than had been previously attempted ; 

but there were some who thought his dogmas 

were given with a somewhat magisterial air, and 
others who believed that they were not always cor- 
rect. Amongst the latter class was Mr. Sandys of 

Canterbury, a gentleman known by his diligent and 

truth-loving researches into the local antiquities 

of that city; and in the well-written pamphlet be- 
fore us he has undertaken to shew, and we think 
with success, that Professor Willis has not only 
made some mistranslations of the text of the monk 

Gervase, but that he has fallen into some confusion 

in his historical statements. It would take more 

room than we have at our disposal, in accordance 
with our other calle, to enter into the particular 
questions at issue between Mr. Sandys and the 

Professor, which is rendered less necessary by the 

moderate extent and low price of the Dissertation 

of the former gentleman, which we recommend not 
only as a good specimen of clever controversial 
writing, but as combining in itself a complete 
architectural and historical view of Canterbury 

Cathedral, quite sufficient for a guide to every 

visitor. 


The History of Egypt from the Earliest Times till the 
Conquest by the Arabs, A.v. 640. By Samuel 
Sharpe. 8vo, pp. 600. London, Moxon. 

A NEw edition of a very elaborate and comprehen- 
sive history of one of the most interesting nations 
in the world. New lights are now being continu- 
ally shed on that history, and we may soon hope 
to unravel much more of the mystery which yet 
hangs over its earliest records and wonderful 
monuments. Of Mr. Sharpe’s enlarged version we 
need only say, that he seems to have bestowed great 
pains upon the Ptolemaic reigns. 


The Debater, §c. By Frederic Rowton. Pp. 294, 
Longmans. 

Tne author conceives that he has herein set forth 
a new theory of the art of speaking ; but we cannot 
say that we discern much of novelty in it. To 
recommend the course of instruction to be, Ist, 
knowledge; 2dly, style; and 3dly, delivery, is sure- 
ly no original or wonderful discovery: it is, how- 
ever, the be-all and the end-all of a volume other- 
wise not deficient either in matter or arrangement, 
and therefore well calculated to be useful in its 
way. 

Hints on Angling: with Suggestions for Angling Ex- 
cursions in France and Belgium, Sc. By Palmer 
Hackle, Esq. 8vo, pp. 239. London, W. W. 
Robinson. 

DEDICATED to the young anglers of England, as 
“ a noble and adventurous race’ (how or why we 
know not), this is a very nicely got-up book, and 
sensible piscatory manual, both for rivers at home 
and rivers abroad. The writer's acquaintance with 
French and Belgian waters leads to some novelty, 
and anglers roaming in these parts may arrive at 
much healthful sport and amusement by consulting 
these pages. There is a pleasantly penned intro- 
duction ; and altogether the work is various, and 
such as we can cordially recommend to the lovers 
of this placid and mind-improving pursuit. 

Revenge ! or, the History of Arthur Phillips. By 
R. Bedingfield, Esq. Pp. 226. London, R. 
Thompson; Strange; Berger. 

We remember a class of people forbidden the 

Opera-house as being more readily conceived than 

described: this is a publication of precisely the 

same description,—only it is a book, and not a 

person. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
To the Edilor of the Literary Gaxetle. 
In the Literary Gazette of July 11th you give a 
favourable account of my researches on the cu- 
neiform inscriptions in the third Persepolitan 
characters, which the recent discoveries near 
Nineveh have shewn to be that Assyrian writing 
named by Herodotus. 

I profit by a short visit to London to give you a 
notice of the state of my researches. Confined as 
1 was, when I published my essay for the expla- 
nation of the monument of Khorsabad, to the 
short inscriptions of Niebubr, I could only deter- 
mine the value of the letters in Darius and Xerxes. 
The former name offered fewer difficulties; and 
all further researches have confirmed me in my 
first reading, except that 1 am now disposed to 
assign to the second letter (not always appearing 
with two perpendicular points, of which the second 
is divided in two), which I read as the Hebrew 
waw, the value of heh; and to the one I read as 
saw or taw (four triangles), that of waw (u); so 
that the last would have the value ofs. Though 
not quite convinced of this second change, the 
comparison with Mr. Westergard’s Median deci- 
phering renders it rather probable. 

In the name of Xerxes, Schdschdra, I have 
nothing to alter, except that the sign for the last 
a, which is not constant, seems an affix of declen- 
sion. I consider this name to be formed of chah 
(king), still existing in the modern Persian, and of 
zar (prince, in Hebrew, or rather the Chaldean of 


I therefore think that the horizontal point divided 
in two of the second schin, as giving to this letter 
a reinforced sound, like that of the Hebrew zadek. 
The other names I have read distinctly are those 
of Auramazdes: heh (2 a vowel whose form is not 
constant, as it is differently written in Rich’s in- 
scription from those of Schulz and Flandin, ex- 


cept Schulz’s viti.); then res, mim, a, and 2, | 


combined in one sign; then doled and xadek, 


Hirmazdz. The m and d differ only in the cir- 
cumstance that the uppermost horizontal point is 
longer than the two lower ones in the m, at the 
same time that in the d the second point seems 
constantly the shortest. The accessories to the d, 
being a triangle and perpendicular point, seem to 
me what will be shortest to designate a Masoretic 
sign, as it is not to be found in the d of Darius; 
vide Schulz, plate vit., 3d col., 19th line, which 
represents the d exactly in the manner in which 
it is to be found in the word I read Esdat in the 
Assyrian inscription of Khorsabad, where the ho- 
rizontal points pass through the perpendicular 
ones. * 

The word Achaemenius is composed of heh, 4, 
two horizontal points, both divided in two, with 
some accessories, generally triangles, which may 
give to this vowel a sound approaching the & with 
the esprit rude of the Greek. Still the indubitable 
meaning of this letter, by its repeated occurrence, 
must be the long @ (in far, star); then mim. 
Among the following letters which are at variance 
in the different inscriptions, the most constant ge- 
nerally two triangles placed in a line, and again 
the zadek, so that J read the whole Hamnezx, or 
Hatmnex. 

The name Hystaspes is one of the most uncer- 
tain in its prior part, but the last part is very dis- 
tinct. The former part may be read H(i)¢ (though 
by different circumstances not to be ascertained 
whether the heh belongs to the name), the other 
part shews distinctly ¢ (taw), and the same signs 
combined of @ and zadek, as in Auramazdez, which 
is the more interesting, as by it there can remain 
no doubt about the meaning of these two letters, 
which are of so much importance for my decipher- 
age name Arsak, 

he last shews to us the P, formed of two hori- 
zontal and one perpendicular points. This last 
letter appears again, but the horizontal point di- 


vided in two parts, in a word which occurs often in 
the inscriptions, which M. Lassen reads in the 
first Persepolitan writing as parunam, and explains 
as muliorum; but the third Persian inscription 
shews that it may be considered as a proper name, 
as I find it in Assyrian exactly the same, being p, @ 
(the two divided points), the r and the w, or rather 
the Hebrew characters for them, therefore Paru. . . 

I shall submit to you in another article my opi- 
nion respecting the character of the language itself, 
which I continue to consider as Semitic. Still it 
seems to me that the conviction cannot be obtained 
without a greater number of exactly determined 
letters of trilingual inscriptions with more proper 
names than | am yet possessed of. 

I have yet obtained, as one of my results, the 
conviction that the Assyrian mode of writing is 
quite in the Semitic manner, where the consonants 
are constantly expressed, bnt the vowels indiffer- 
ently, as in Auramazdes, which is to be found in 
Niebuhr’s highly important inscription L, as ’r, m, 
a,x, d. The absence of zadek being to be imputed 
to a form of declension. 

I have confined myself in this notice to such re- 
sults as I think I may offer as of great probability, 
if not certainty, leaving out such proper names for 
whose deciphering I had no sufficient proofs; that 
derived from other words, though of the most Se- 
| mitic appearance, not being to be depended on. 
| Still there are some other words which I think I 
have bit upon very nearly; and, by comparison 





} 


| with identical inscriptions whose lines are divided | 
| differently, it is easy enough to apply the different | 


Daniel), which would then mean King of Princes. | Assyrian words and abbreviations (as for king, son, | 


| God, nations, &c.) to the words in the Persian 
| writing, of which celebrated philologists have ob- 
| tained the meaning in a great number of cases, 
which work they will soon complete, as we hope; 
also for the benefit of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
| which in turn will afterwards be their best guide 
| and confirmation. 

IstporRE LOWENSTERN. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
EXTRAORDINARY AGITATION OF THE SEA IN 
MOUNT'S BAY. 


| Natural History Society, Penzance, July 14th.—Mr. 
| R. Edmonds, jun., we learn from the Penzance Ga- 
| zette, briefly stated the circumstances (as described 
;to him by eye-witnesses at Marazion, Penzance, 
| and Newlyn) attending one of those extraordinary 
| oscillations of the sea, which occupy from five to 
| ten minutes in their influx, and about the same 
| time in efflux, and which occurred in Mount’s Bay, 
during a severe and extensive thunderstorm, on 
Sunday, the 5th of July instant; the very day of 
| the year when, in 1843, similar agitations took 


| place there and in other parts of Britain, during a 
| thunderstorm which swept over the island from 
| south to north, and “ for severity and extent has 
| rarely been equalled.” 
| “The precise time of its commencement I can- 
| not learn; but it was observed at Marazion as 
early as } past 4 in the morning, the tide being 
| then about four hours ebb. It was observed at 
Penzance and Newlyn between 6 and 7 A.M., when 
the attention of a fisherman in the latter place was 
arrested by seeing the bows of the boats moored 
in Gwavas Lake not facing the wind as usual; 
but turning alternately north and south, as the cur- 
rent alternately assumed these directions. Boats 
in Penzance, St. Michael’s Mount, and Newlyn, 
were, after the tide had left them, repeatedly floated 
and left dry; the rise and fall being between three 
and four feet. The interval from the commence- 
ment of one influx to that of the next was about fif- 
teen minutes. In the early part of the morning, from 
before daybreak until long after, there were at inter- 
vals heavy falls of rain, with very vivid and frequent 
lightning, and between 3 and 4 A.M., much thunder, 
with violent wind—the lightning proceeding from 
the south or south-west, until about three o’clock, 
when it darted from every part of the heavens, 











Thi . . ————= 
is thunderstorm in other parts of Cor 
was quite terrific, and the lightning did endliee 
able damage. The greatest part of Devonshire ~~ 
also visited by it. Exeter felt it severely reed 
8 and 9 a.M., and agentleman then 20 miles seth 
west of Leeds, informed me, that an alarming th : 
derstorm with violent wind and rain ntaind moe 
bim at 4 p.M. of the same day. Mr. Milne. ‘adn 
Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, has iv 
an interesting account of the thunderstorm ro " 
cillations of the sea, on the 5th of July, 1843; ps 
if information were collected from the different 
parts of Britain respecting those of the 5th of Jul 
1846, it is probable that an equally interesting 
paper might be written.” . 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
BRITISH ARCHXOLOGICAL ASsocration, 

Tue British Archeological Association announces 
its third annual congress at Gloucester in the first 
week in August, commencing on Monday the 34 
Together with the missive inviting to this meeting, 
we have also received a sketch of the programme, 
wherein it is steted that the Duke of Beaufort, the 
Marquesses of Conyngham and Normanby, the 
Earls of Malmesbury, Stradbroke, Ducie, Effing- 
ham, Zetland, Earl Fitzhardinge, and Ear! of Port. 
arlington, Lord John J. R. Manners, Viscounts 
Cantilupe, Maidstone, and Newport, Lords South- 
ampton, Thurlow, Rendlesham, Brooke, and How- 
den, are its patrons. Among the papers already 
received for the congress are mentioned : 

Primeval.—On the Roman Remains at Wroxeter, 
by Mr. T. F. Dukes; on those discovered at Ex- 
eter, by Mr. W. T. P. Shortt; on the Etymology 
of Gloucester, and the Roman Road thence to Lon- 


| don, by Mr. J. Puttock; on the Roman Remains 


of Cirencester, by Mr. C. Roach Smith; on the 
Roman Camp at Haresfield and Roman Remains 
discovered in the neighbourhood, by Mr. T. Niblet, 
description of a hitherto unnoticed Roman Camp, 
at Lingfield Mark, Surrey, with notes on the Ro- 
man Roads from the coast of Sussex to London, 
by the Rev. Beale Post; description of the Re- 
mains of an ancient British Village on the Moor 
near Scaling, Yorkshire, by Mr. W. D. Saull; on 
British and Romano- British Fictile Vessels, by 
Mr. W. Chaffers, jun. ; on the Celtic Wicker Boats 
and Canoes, by Mr. H. Syer Cuming; on the 
Celtic or ancient British Mound called the Dane 
John Hill, at Canterbury, by Mr. C, Sandys; on 
some Gaulish Coins discovered in the bed of the 
Thames, at London, and in the Seine, at Paris, by 
Mr. A. Kirkmann; Remarks on ancient Irish 
Fibulz, by Mr. F. W. Fairholt; an account of the 
Roman Encampment at Clare, Suffolk, &., by the 
Rev. S. Isaacson; on the original Pagan Religion 
in the Britannic isles, and its changes, by Sir S. 
R. Meyrick ; on Early Irish Antiquities, by Mr. 
T. Crofton Croker; on the deserted Roman Iron 
Mines, known as the “ Scowles,” near Coleford, by 
the late Mr. Wyrhall, of Bicknor Court. . 

The Medieval division is equally rich in promise, 
though we only cite—On the Gloucester Mint, by 
Mr. Burn; on the Bracteate Coins of Ireland, by 
Mr. J. Lindsay. : 

In the Architectural section we may mention a 
paper on Gloucester Cathedral, from the able pen 
of Mr. E. Cresy; and also observations on the 
same, with some remarks on the shape of Arches 
and Arch Mouldings, by Mr. J. A. Reptonm. 

In the Historical we have—On Robert of Glou- 
cester, by Mr. Halliwell ; on Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
by Mr. T. Wright; on Monkish Miracles, as illus 
trative of History, by the same; on some unpub- 
lished documents relating to Nell Gwynne, by Mr. 
R. Cole; and description of the Charters and 
Deeds relating to the city of Gloucester, by Mr. 
Kedgwin H, Fryer. Ga, 

Amongintended excursions and examinations, be- 
sides what Gloucester itself offers, there are named, 


the Ruins of the Priory of Lanthony, the Ruins of 


the Priory of St, Oswald, Roman Remains at Wotton, 
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perkeley Castle and Church, Thornbury Castle and 
Church, Tewksbury Abbey, Southam, Sudeley Cas- 
tle, Deerburst Priory, Winchcombe Abbey, Hailes 
Abbey, Goodrich Court, the Buckstone, a Druidical 
Loggan, Painswick Beacon, Witcombe Roman Villa. 


July 17th. Public Meeting.—Sir Ww. Betham, who 
took the chair, laid before the meeting two speci- 
mens of gold ring-money, the one found at Chiusi, 
the other at Perugia. He stated that others 
similar were found with them, precisely such as 
ate met with in Ireland ; bronze rings resembling 
those discovered in Ireland he also met with in 
Florence. In the museum of Etruscan bronzes at 
Florence he noticed many of the stone implements 
or weapons commonly known by the term celt, so 
like those found in the British Islands that they 
might be considered the same. He had promised 
to send a collection of Irish celts to Florence, to be 
placed in juxtaposition with the Etruscan. Sir 
William also exhibited drawings of a spear-head 
and arrow-head of bronze, found in the tombs in 
Etruria, and a pair of compasses so contrived that 
a wedge fixed the legs at any given distance. 

Mr. J. Bell of Gateshead presented a rubbing of 
a bronze circular shield found in cutting through a 
morass in the parish of Chester le Street, co. Dur- 
ham. When discovered it was lined with wood 
and leather, but falling into ignorant hands, these 
remains were allowed to perish, and the shield 
itself became damaged. It is now, however, safely 
preserved in the museum of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety of Newcastle. Mr. Bell also presented a 
coloured drawing of a pane of glass in his posses- 
sion, of the sixteenth century, with the design of a 
bird upon a cask, and some letters, evidently a 
rebus. 

Mr. T. Pryer read a paper on the ancient vitri- 
fied forts in Scotland, particularly that upon Craig 
Phadric, Aberdeenshire. This fort occupies the 
entire summit of the hill, which has an elevation 
of 1150 feet. In shape it is a parallelogram, being 
about 250 feet by 100; the walls are traceable, 
though covered with moss and heather ; no cement 
has been used; the stones are unwrought, and 
connected together by a kind of substance in some 
places resembling lava, but in general more like 
the scorie of a foundry; the whole of the stones 
had been apparently softened and partially melted 
by fire, and it was evident that the entire structure 
had been subjected to intense heat. Specimens of 
the walls were exhibited. At the conclusion of the 
paper, Mr. Saull observed that the builders of 
these ancient forts, which he considered dated a 
little anterior to the Roman conquest, had proba- 
bly used wood and kelp for vitrifying the walls, 
and he explained the manner in which he consi- 
dered it had been effected. Mr. J. S. Buckingham 
fully agreed in the opinions given by Mr. Saull, 
and stated the ancient buildings at Babylon ap- 
peared analogous to the vitrified forts. In the Birs 
Nimrod, or temple of Belus, there was to be noticed 
a mass of brick masonry 170 feet high, the exterior 
and interior surfaces of which had been calcined. 
Various theories had been advanced to account for 
the vitrification ; some thought lightning to have 
been the agent ; others sought a cause in the cus- 
tom of the Persian fire-worshippers, of maintaining 
Perpetual fire; but he considered that advanced by 
Mr. Saull as the more rational. Mr. Buckingham 
quoted the sacred Scriptures as throwing a light upon 
the mode of burning the walls; the expression, 
“and they took bricks and burnt them thoroughly,” 
1s still more applicable in the original text, which 
might be translated “and they took bricks and 
burnt them to a burning.” 

Mr. C. Baily read a paper on a beautiful Nor- 
man doorway, at Helpstone Church, Bucks, illus- 
trated by a drawing; and notes on a curious tub- 
shaped font of the time of Stephen, in Wormley 
Church, Herts, 

Mr. Saull exhibited a variety of specimens of 
to him tiles, discovered at York, and presented 

by the Rey, C. Wellbeloved. They were 


remarkable for the legionary stamps impressed 
upon them, chiefly those of the sixth and ninth 
legions. Mr Saull pointed out the historical im- 
portance of these inscriptions, and read extracts in 
illustration from Mr. Wellbeloved’s Eburacum. 
One of the tiles exhibited read Lec. vi. PK.; the 
latter portion of which inscription did not appear 
very translatable. Mr. Smith said he had seen the 
inscription a day or two previous, and thought the 
last letters might be intended for Pia Fidelis ; 
another tile on the table decided that to be the 
correct formula, as it read LEG. vi. v. P.F. Legio 
Sexto Victriz Pia Fidelis, the last two letters being 
in monogram. Sir W. Betham made some remarks 
on the manner in which these tiles were used for 
various purposes. 

Mr. Roach Smith reported the result of recent 
excavations made at the expense and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Rolfe, with the assistance 
of himself (Mr. S.) and Messrs. Fairholt, Keats, 
and Chaffers, at Osengal, in the Isle of Thanet. 
On the present occasion, about a dozen graves 
were opened, in a very small space of ground. They 
were of various dimensions, chiefly from three to 
four feet deep, and lying east and west; this ar- 
rangement, however, was not universal, as the 
graves opened last year were noticed as lying in 
various directions. In some, vestiges of two or 
three skeletons were observed; but in many, with 
the exception of the teeth, scarcely a fragment of 
human remains was to be noticed. The most re- 
markable of the graves opened by Mr. Rolfe last 
week exhibited a skeleton lying at full length: on 
the right side was a spear-head, on the left an in- 
verted urn; on the breast the remains of a circular 
shield of wood, the iron boss of which alone was 
perfect; across the body lay a short sword, well 
preserved, and at the left hip a small knife. One 
grave was totally different from the generality. 
It contained a large quantity of rough flints, char- 
coal, oyster and muscle-shells, iron nails, the antler 
of a deer, the skull of a horse, and here and there 
a quantity of broken Roman pottery, among which 
were the bottoms of two Samian dishes, stamped 
QVINTI.M. and DRAvcI.M. A diagram of the grave 
containing the skeleton and weapons was exhibited 
by Mr. Fairholt ; who also laid before the meeting 
a coloured drawing of a large circular gold Saxon 
fibula, discovered at Sarr, aitd now in the posses- 
sion of a friend of Mr. Rolfe’s. It is elegantly and 
richly decorated with filigree-work, garnets, and 
other coloured stones and pastes, with a design 
representing a kind of double cross with circular 
bands; the back of the jewel is of silver, and 
slightly ornamented with a large garnet and 
filigree. 

The Rev. H. Christmas having communicated a 
notice of the discovery at Rivenhall, Essex, of a 
Roman villa, Mr. Smith observed, that he had un- 
derstood from Sir J. P. Wood that W. B. Western, 
Esq., of Felix Hall, the owner of the property on 
which the remains were discovered, is preserving 
the villa from being broken up, and will no doubt 
cause it to be laid open. A tessellated pavement 
has been found, as well as square flue-tiles, some 
of which Mr. Christmas states were filled with 
mortar, probably to adapt them to a hypocaust. 
There had also been discovered an urn and a coin 
of Probus. 

The Chairman then laid upon the table a printed 
programme of the proceedings for the Gloucester 
Congress, including a list of upwards of fifty papers 
to be read on that occasion; and congratulated the 
Associatio., upon the flattering prospects under 
which the congress would be held, and upon the 
flourishing state of the Association. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Tue Archeological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland has issued a circular inviting members to 
attend the next annual meeting at York, com- 
mencing on Tuesday. The Archbishop of York, 
patron, and Lord Fitzwilliam, president. We have 
not seen any prospectus of proceedings. 





FINE ARTS. 
SCULPTURE FOR THE ART-UNION. 

Last year the Art-Union issued the following ad- 
vertisement :—‘‘ In the hope of inducing the pro- 
duction of a fine work of art, the committee offer 
the sum of five hundred pounds for a group or 
single figure in marble, to be competed for by fi- 
nished models in plaster the size of the intended 
work. The height of the figure when erect is not 
to be less than four feet six inches.’’ And as the 
result of that notice, there are twenty models now 
exhibiting at the Princess’s Concert Room. Un- 
like the exhibition of cartoons, however, few of 
the works have been produced for the occasion ; 
and only eight of the twenty are original, or, we 
should say, new tous. Of these but four can have 
any chance. The rest consist chiefly of designs 
sculptured for other purposes; and some of the 
groups, to our mind, would cost nearly the pre- 
mium to translate into marble. But the purpose 
answered for which they were made, they are now 
sent here; and this would give them an undue ad- 
vantage, if all works previously exhibited were 
not excluded from the competition. Then, again, 
to attempt the concealment of the names is an 
absolute folly; for if the works have any merit 
in them, and previously exhibited, they must be 
remembered. For instance, as we see the num- 
bers, the names arise, viz. : 

2. “ Iris Ascending.” —Kirk. 

3. “Taliesin pen Beirdd” (Prince of the Bards). 
—Jones. 

4. “The Contest between the Minstrel and 
Nightingale.”—G. G. Adams. 

7. “ Charity.” E. B. Stephens.—A beautiful 
group of a female and two children. This was ex- 
hibited at Westminster Hall, 1845, under a more 
appropriate name, “The Wanderer’s Home.” The 
thought is a stranded soul seeking refuge at the 
foot of the cross. 

9, “A Deer-Stalker in Pursuit.” By the same, 
and now in the Royal Academy. 

11. “ Hagar and Ishmael in the Desert,” also 
by Mr. Stephens; and 

13. “ Pastoral Apollo.’ 

14. “Youth at a Stream.” J. H. Foley.—Of 
this we have often spoken, and from it the Art- 
Union have given small bronze casts. 

15. “Group of Adam and Eve lamenting over 
the dead body of Abel.’ Scouler.—Now in the 
Royal Academy. 

19. “A Hunter returned Home.” F. Thrupp, 
and submitted to the Royal Commission in 1844 
as “ A Hunter returning with a Child on his Back.” 

And this, we conclude, is sufficient to prove the 
absurdity of concealing names. Then, again, each 
man has a peculiarity apart from all others, trifling, 
perhaps, but yet sufficient to distinguish him ; 
therefore, the contest will be between Foley, Mar- 
shall, and Earl, if he be the author of 

6. “Sleep—A Sister and Brother.”—This group 
is a finely proportioned female in Saxon costume, 
with a nude boy asleep in her lap; and in our 
speculation we assign this to him, because we 
know of no one who gives the same breath and 
flesh-like character to infants, or such peculiarity 
of finish to the larger figure, except Watson. 

8. “A Dancing Girl reposing.”—This we allot 
to W. C. Marshall, A.R.A., not that we know it is 
so, but from the style. The figure is resting with 
the right hand upon a bank covered with flowers, 
and holding a tambourine in the left; and the 
listless manner in which the arm hangs by the side 
gives the whole a sweet air of repose. The nude 
parts—from the waist upwards—are careful and 
correct examples of beautiful nature ; the drapery, 
too, has received great attention both in its ar- 
rangement and finish. The effect of the head is 
good, but upon examination the face is not so 
satisfactory ; and this leads us to the last we shall 
notice, namely, 

10. ‘* Innocence.” J. H. Foley.—Of this we 
entertain no doubt: it is a semi-nude figure of a 





girl holding a dove to her breast. The idea is not 
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by any means a new one, but the loveliness of the 
treatment fully compensates for that deficiency ; 
and we may here observe that to portray girlhood 
is extremely difficult ; for artists generally make 
girls little women, by an undue development of 
form. In conquering this, Mr. Foley has been 
eminently successful; and, as the poet exclaims, 
made his “ Innocence ”’ 


* Not summer yet, but just the May of life.” 


We should say that the right limb looks rather 
straight in line. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, July 14th, 1846. 

Tue frequenters of our theatres this week must 
have fancied themselvesin England. At the Opera, 
in the first instance, the scene of the new ballet, 
Betty, got up expressly for the new Milanese 
dancer, Mdlle. Fuoco, is on the banks ot the 
Thames, in the time of Charles II., the Merry 
Monarch. Shall I tell you how a young page fell 
in love with the pretty Betty, daughter of mine 
host of the “Great Admiral?” how he won her 
affections? How Rochester, having surprised the 
secret of this juvenile intrigue, decided upon 
turning it to account towards the conversion of 
Charles II., and reclaiming him back to his lawful 
wife, Catherine of Portugal? How the Prince and 
his favourite assumed the disguise of sailors ? 
How Charles II. was smitten with the charms of 
Betty, as he danced with her a nautical sarabande ? 
How, unable to pay his bill, the good king left in 
pawn his watch encircled with diamonds, which he 
was suspected of having stolen? How the Inn- 
keeper wanted to arrest him? How Betty and 
the page contrived his escape; but not without 
having secured a pledge of their ultimate pardon? 
How, finally, he finds out that he has been mysti- 
fied; how he forgives; and for sole revenge mar- 
ries Rochester to Lady Clara, maid of honour 
to the Princess Royal; this said maid of honour 
being the pivot of this innocent conspiracy? How 
Betty and the page were united; and how Cathe- 
rine of Portugal saw her husband return to her 
more faithful than ever? Shall I tell you all this? 
Without a doubt; smile, my story is at an end. 

I will add, that the music of Betty was written, 
or rather improvisée, in one month by one of our 
most distinguished young composers, M. Ambroise 
Thomas; that the whole work is full of light melo- 
dies, with a good rhythm, a vigorous instrumenta- 
tion, and managed throughout with a great deal of 
a contrapuntista’s cleverness. 1 will also add, that 
Madlle. Fuoco, still a child, but even now an excel- 
lent dancer, has made a most successful début in 
the réle of Betty. Her lightness, her energy, her 
vivacity, her precision, are truly marvellous. She 
resembles neither Cerito, nor Carlotta Grisi, nor 
Lucile Grahn, nor Fanny Ellsler, nor Taglioni, 
nor any body else. She is like her name, which in 
Italian signifies a flame. In fact, you would ima- 
gine one of those bluish flashes of fire that run 
alongside the smoking and burning wood, familiar 
little sylphs, whom the Scotch maidens look upon 
with credulous terror, while they imagine that they 
perhaps see one of those malicious sprites who 
come forth from the next bog. 

The new ballet has been got up in rcally a most 
splendid manner. Two scenes have been most re- 
marked—one a view on the Thames, the other a 
ball-room in the last act. 

Coinciding for once with the Opera, the Am- 


bigu Comique has represented the Market of 


London, This market is no other than Smith- 
tield, where, according to an old tradition, husbands 
displeased with their wives come to rid themselves 
of them for a few shillings. The new melodrama 
is founded upon this notion, that a plebeian having 
acquired great wealth can, in a fit of jealousy, be- 
have as your chiffonniers and dustmen. Simon 


Davis, the said millionnaire, has married a young 


oured by an adultery rendered public. He cannot 
dismiss a feeling of dread lest his wife should have 
in her veins the germ of the passions which caused 
the ruin of Lady Styndall. Jt so happens that a 
young Lord, rejected by Mrs. Davis, compels her 
to commit herself by some questionable steps. He 
forces her to enter a tavern for the purpose of 
buying some letters, which, if published as he 
threatens to do, would renew the scandal formerly 
occasioned by Lady Styndall. Davis, warned by 
a benevolent friend, finds his wife in the tavern, 
and this appears to him somewhat suspicious. How- 
ever, he consents to overlook this first impropriety, 
and believe, on her word, that she is not culpable. 
But later, bis suspicions are again roused, for he 
hears that his wife has at night concealed a young 
man in her room. It is true that motives of Chris- 
tian charity, to save her sister, have induced Mrs. 
Davis to commit this last imprudence. But Davis 
will not believe in this prodigy of devotion, and 
this time, his patience being worn out, he insists up- 
on knowing the name of the man who has violated 
the sanctity of his home. But Mrs. Davis, who 
has not seen the man, cannot name him; and her 
husband, whom this obstinate silence irritates 
into the most violent fury, leads the unfortunate 
with a halter round the neck to Smithfield Market. 
There we had well nigh seen the moment when 
the innocent wife would be, for a sum of 10001, 
delivered up to the audacious patrician who had 
attempted to seduce her. But a man presents 
himself who bids as high as 50,000/.! a good round 
sum, as you see. This man is no other than the 
brother of Mrs. Davis, the son of Lady Styndall; 
he returns purposely from India (as the Falkner of 
your “ Dramatic Chapters’) to revenge innocence, 
pean crime, and make poor Davis blush for 
aving heaped opprobrium on his ever-faithful wife. 
The absurdity of this melodrama is its principal 
merit: it passes all limits; and while the audience 
of the Ambigu Comique look seriously upon all the 
monstrosities of this improbable tale, sensible peo- 
ple are amused to a degree by it. It possesses all 
the elements of a double success; one real, the other 
ironical, but which may perhaps be most productive. 
The Turf and the Sport at the Variétés—even the 
playbill is English. The vaudeville presented to 
us by this theatre is directed against the gentle- 
men riders, who, hairdressers or attorneys’ clerks 
in the morning, figure towards two o’clock at the 
races of the Champ de Mars, or of Chantilly, with 
the curtailed coat, burlesque inexpressibles, won- 
derful hats, the monster whips, and the queer 
sticks, of the members of the Jockey Club. They 
are shewn to us sleeping seven in one bed, out of 
economy, and adopting for their apparent betting 
a sliding scale really entertaining. Thus: he 
who loses, nominally, 1000f. is in reality only 
a debtor for five sous. Amongst them is an 
English lord, Lord Boxpeel, who has pitched bis 
tent in a fiacre—a jarvey—where he sleeps, eats, 
dresses, and receives his friends. When he is to 
be shaved, his valet lies down on the top of the 
vehicle, and my lord, presenting at the window his 
face besmeared with lather, courageously submits 
it to the razor. Lord Boxpeel drags in his wake a 
collection of rather unscrupulous young ladies, whom 
he treats with the most cavalier-like coolness, and in 
a free and easy style. One of them, whom he in- 
tends marrying, yet inspires him with so little respect 
that he stakes her heart and hand on a sort of poule- 
race, two out of three, by way of handicap. This 
act of irreverence is punished as it ought to be. 
Instead of an experienced jockey whom he imports 
from England, there comes to him, with the papers 
of the said jockey, a Parisian gentleman weighing 
at least some 16 or 17 stone. Lepeintre Jeune 
plays this part; and you know that Lepeintre Jeune 
goes before Lablache in the catalogue of human 
enormities. So England is vanquished—by stealth, 
it is true; and the hand of Mme. de Rambert is won 
by a certain little cousin, who must make a tolera- 
bly bad husband, if we are to judge from the ap- 





lady of noble birth, but whose mother was dishon- 


titude he displays in squandering inheritances, He 


has just run through the fourth i 
fatter for it. " p and ls netity 
The vaudeville of the Variétés woul : 
have gained much by being worth wi | 
and even augmented by your Nimrod, who, for the 
last few years, drives our sportsmen wild b his 
attacks and cruel jokes. If M. Buckstone . i 
Mark Lemon undertake to adapt to the En lish 
stage this little sketch of our equestrian proliciees 
I advise them to request the aid of that earcash 
gentleman. r 
That I might not interrupt the series of our 
Anglo-French pieces, I have omitted a little two- 
act opera of MM. St. George and De Flotow. | 
is founded on the graceful and sad notion of 4 
German writer, that the sonls of those who have 
loved us, and who are no more, sometimes return 
to earth to ascertain how far their memory is 
cherished. In the first act, Paola loves a hand- 
some officer, who returns her affection, and pays 
not the slightest attention to the silent homage of 
the forester franz, to whom she has been confided 
by her dying father, and who has educated her, 
Leopold and Paola have already been affianced, 
when the young officer is compelled to leave for 
the theatre of war. His betrothed, to hear once 
more the warlike march of the soldiers he com. 
mands, ventures on a bridge thrown over a torrent 
in the mountains. This crazy bridge breaks and 
tumbles down ; the unfortunate young girl sinks in 

the abyss, and all is over with her. 

On hearing of her death, Franz has become in- 
sane; Leopold wept a few months over the fate of 
his fair betrothed, till at last, with the consolation 
that time affords, he is, in the second act, on the 
point of marrying a pretty countess, his cousin, 
who has become a widow since the tragical end of 
Paola. The day fixed for the nuptials is just the 
St. Iréne, a day on which, according to an old- 
established belief in the country, the souls of the 
departed return to earth, and are only visible to 
those who still love them. As he emerges from 
the Gothic church, in which he has just married 
the countess, Leopold comes face to face with 
Paola; but she is invisible to him, as he loves her 
no more. Franz, on the contrary, recognises the 
form, and kneels before her. In the mean time, 
Leopold recognises with terror, in the ring given 
to him by the countess, the same ring which for- 
merly united him to Paola. This sight recalls 
him to remorse; this remorse is still love; and 
Paola, who appears between him and Franz at the 
moment when the latter is on the point of killing 
him to revenge the death of their beloved Paola, 
is now visible to both. She forgives Leopold, and 
sends him back to the countess: “ As for you, 
Franz,”’ she adds, ‘ come with me—follow me to 
heaven.” The curtain drops at the moment when, 
as the bridal procession crosses the stage, the 
faithful Franz sinks dying before his heaveuly 
bride. ; 

The music of the Ame eu Peine is just pleasing. 
The libretto is full of freshness, and would have 
inspired Carl Maria Von Weber with some deli- 
cious music. : 

The time is come when every body leaves Paris. 
M. Guizot leaves for Val Richer; M. de Lamar- 
tine, immediately after the elections, goes to Italy 
to conclude his “ History of the Girondins;” the 
Duc de Nemours is staying at the waters of Banger, 
in the Pyrenees; M. de Salvandy is gone to Africa, 
in search of some journalists whom to decorate 
with the order of the Legion of Honour ; the Prince 
de Joinville is at the Baleares Islands. All this 
activity ought to induce your amiable Queen © 
take a trip to Paris. What help her visit would be 
to our ministers just at this moment when the 4 
tions take place, and they are so much in need of » 
and how thankful to her would be our wily monarch! 
But we have no hopes of her for this year. 

ITALY. 
Florence, July 6th, = 
Tue all-absorbing topic here, as elsewhere, 18 
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great fact of the great heat, from which there is no 
escape. Letters from all parts say that the uni- 
versal cry is “all hot.” It is in vain to “ think 
upon the frosty Caucasus,’ or to engage in an 
imaginary expedition to the North Pole: “to re- 
ide in thrilling regions of thick - ribbed ice” 
has now no horrors: like scorpions striving to es- 
cape, We are girt around by fires. But this is a 
country of extinct volcanoes ; still “even in their 
ashes live their wonted fires ;” and until the fur- 
naces of Vesuvius, and Etna, and Stromboli are 
“blown out,” I really can never feel secure in 
“treading” ever so “ lightly” over this “ hallowed 
ground.” Letters from Malta describe the heat there 
as something incredible ; in vain have acts of par- 
jiament declared that “ flower of the Levant’ to 
be in Europe, Africa’s sun claims it as her own by 
her brand. There would seem to be a synchron- 
ous concurrence between the celestial and ter- 
restial Doctors Reid; and during the last two 
months, instead of the expected supply of “airs 
from heaven” (which seem to have been all used 
up), we have had nothing but “ blasts from hell,” 
which we had not bargained for. The usual fri- 
gidarium of the baths of Lucca, some friends who 
have returned thence describe to me as hot as this 
caldarium of the Val’ d’ Arno, where a fair friend 
of mine yesterday roasted an egg on the balcony 
of her house, in the regular three minutes. There 
is balm in Gilead, however. 1 have just seen a 
gentleman who has come from Vienna by the 
Tyrol and Venice, and he gives much cooler ac- 
counts of the thermometer there. No house 
here, though bolted and barred, and secured by 
“jalousies,’” can prevent the subtle influence 
of the “far-darting god” from penetrating into 
the bosoms of families; and every salon presents 
a tableau-vivant of the sons and daughters of Niobe 
slain by the angry Apollo. One feels every mo- 
ment the wish of the humorous Col. P. . “that 
he could jump out of his skin, and sit in his bones.” 

Talking of heats, in the races which have come 
off here the beginning of this week the English 
horse has invariably won, as in Rome, last Carni- 
val: one of the horses bolted one evening, and 
forced his way through the crowd, knocking down 





lobserved the Marquis of Normanby in the gal- 
lery of the Corsini Palace, which is the grand 
stand at the starting-post. 

Our new minister, Mr. Hamilton, is arrived 
here. Lord Holland, however, will continue to 
reside here, as he has, I understand, taken for 
three years his villa of Careggi, the far-famed 
residence of Lorenzo the Magnificent, where he 
sought the “to kalon,” wading through the plati- 
tudes of Plato in the company of his friends, Miran- 
dola, Politian, and Ficino. What a contrast is 
this serious trifling of the ancient Philosophy—so 
well characterised by Bacon as neither a vineyard 
nor an oliveground, but an intricate wood of briers 
and thistles, from which those who lost themselves 
i it brought back many scratches, but no fruit— 
when the question, so often unprofitably discussed 
in the academic groves of Careggi by this same 
Lorenzo, the philosophic tyrant of his country, 

whether all departures from right be equally re- 
prehensible,” came to be coupled on the bed of 
sickness with the question of “ whether pain be an 
evil,” and the stern Savonarola was to be the 
judge; and who refused the dying tyrant the ab- 
solution he sought, even as he refused their liberty 
to his fellow-citizens of Florence, of which he had 
robbed them ! 

Those who groan under continental despotism 
eee have not the consolation of being ruled 
Y 4 philosophic rod of iron. With the exception 


of Louis Philippe, there could not be a better de- 
‘tiption of the mental and physical characters of 
most of the sovereigns of Europe than that of a 

Monster” which is now on show here, at two 


orazie, in the Pi sah s 
decades = Piazza del Gran Duca, and which is 
Fitello, 


y its keeper as having “Ja testa di 


lish, a calf’s head, with the moustachios ofa tiger— 
folly combined with ferocity. I went with other 
*‘ holiday-fools” to see this monster, and “I could 
have laughed myself to death,’’ with honest Trin- 
culo, at this puppy-headed “ monster,” this most 
scurvy monster, which turned out to be the com- 
mon Phoca vitulus marinus, sea-calf, or seal of the 
British Islands; and I said, if the Italians will 
allow themselves thus to be made common gulls, 
—and pay for it too,—who can blame those who 
ride rough-shod over them, just as engineers run 
their railroads easiest over flats ? 

You will expect me, perhaps, “to report pro- 
gress,” having written to you in a former letter of 
the fact of the new Pope being a Progressista; but 
with the Italians I say, ‘ Abbia patienza, signore, 
Rome was not built in a day.’’ Every particular 
that we can learn of the former years of his Holi- 
ness’s life tends to confirm the high hopes that are 
entertained of him; and in the words of a French 
journal, “Il fallait donc qu’il fut "homme de la 
situation,” and that his selection does credit to 
the Church; and to continue in the words of the 
same journal, “Qu’il y a encore quelque esprit 
de sagesse dans ce college de vieux cardinaux.” 
You have heard how, when the cholera raged 
when he was nuncio at Naples, “he sold what- 
ever he had, and gave to the poor,” and poured 
from his own holy lips the words of spiritual 
consolation into the ears of the dying: he re- 
sembles in this one of the great popes, Caraffa, 
afterwards Paul IV. That he is a man of a 
deep-seated enthusiasm — the source of all great 
actions— his having embraced a religious life, like 
Loyola, in gratitude for his delivery from a bed of 
sickness, at the mature age of twenty-three, is also 
a proof, The more gossiping part of the commu- 
nity (I don’t mean the ladies, who do dearly love a 
bit of romance) attribute his bidding farewell to all 
the charms of worldly life to the fact of a most 
amiable young lady, on whom he had set his affec- 
tions, having died prematurely ; and that sad event 
taught him to fix his affections on his Creator alone. 
But there are so many reports flying about, not 
one-third of which have even a grain of truth, or 
even of vraisemblance: witness the absurdly ex- 
aggerated amount of the late Pope ‘ Gregory’s 
legacy to his nephew’’—which reminds me of a 
further illustrative anecdote of the proud humility 
of the defunct Pope. The house he was born in 
in his native town consisted of only one story, and 
his nephews often entreated him to let them raise 
it into a palace, which he always firmly refused— 
and this house of one story still remains to tell its 
tale of humble-mindedness. Can it be wondered 
at, notwithstanding the grumblings of the dissatis- 
fied Romans, whose unreasonableness 

“ Visits ancient sins on modern times, 
And punishes the Pope for Cwsar’s crimes,” 

when we see that the Popes are chosen from 
all classes of the community—the present pope is 
a count, of a noble family ; the late pontiff the son 
of a baker—that their government exists in its pris- 
tine vigour, at the present day “confronting hos- 
tile kings and czars with the same spirit as it did 
Attila” and his Huns, and, in the eloquent words 
of Macaulay, “‘ joins together the two great ages 
of human civilisation ;’’ and that there is “ no other 
institution now left standing which carries the 
mind back to the times when the smoke of sacri- 
fice rose from the Pantheon, and when camelo- 
pards and tigers bounded in the Flavian amphi- 


yesterday when compared with the line of the 
supreme pontiffs,” which we trace back in an un- 


Rome. We find them crowning King Pepin in 
the eighth century, and the nineteenth has wit- 
nessed the crowning of Napoleon by the same 
authority. 


to the Roman government, about which such 4 
fracas was made: it was done by advice of the 
Grand Ducal ministers, and they say against the 
Duke's wishes, and of course brought them into 
great obloquy, and they were pelted in the pillory 
of public opinion; for despotism is tempered by 
epigrams. This is one of the missiles: a repre- 
sentation of one of the government lottery-offices— 
these always have the numbers of the last drawing 
aftixed outside the doors—had, instead of these five 
numbers, five portraits of the obnoxious ministers, 
with the usual announcement, ‘ Si prende per 
Roma,’—they take here for Rome; which, in its 
ordinary sense, meant only the usual advertise- 
ment of the Roman lottery, but had a different 
meaning for Renzi, taken in another way. His 
having been caught, occasioned by his passion for 
a fair modista, whom he was revisiting “ by the 
glimpses ofthe moon,” having returned to Florence, 
being allowed to escape by the Grand Duke’s cle- 
mency once before, created a great interest for the 
‘ povero’ in the susceptible bosoms of the Floren- 
tine dames, who for the reason of the poet called 
on each other 

‘ A misura ché amd, 

Piange i suoi falli ;’ 

but were obliged to bury their faces in their ker- 
chiefs when this gallant Romeo’s wife and children 
arrived from Bologna to intercede for his deliver- 
ance from the Grand Duke. Revolutions are not 
made with rose-water, but a little more holy water 
would be wanting to these gentry. The Lisbon 
revolutionists the other day shewed that they were 
capable of making metaphysical distinctions, for 
they attacked the house and smashed the windows 
of the king’s tailor, thus testifying their disappro- 
bation not of the Court but of the Court Measures! 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
TWO DAYS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 
On Friday and Saturday last week we enjoyed two 
days of the magnificent hospitalities of the Man- 
sion House, the abode of John Johnson, the pre- 
sent chief magistrate of the city of London. Tothe 
first were gathered nearly two hundred noblemen 
and gentlemen distinguished in the literature, 
sciences, and arts of the country; and to the last 
the powerful Egyptian prince, now our visitor, 
and an assemblage, about equally numerous, of the 
highest official rank and mercantile wealth of 
England. The interest and splendour of the scenes 
it is impossible to describe; and there was also 
about them a John-Bull ease and straightforward- 
ness which banished the plaguy formalities of 
etiquette, and yet maintained every polite observ- 
ance of the best society. This was in great mea- 
sure to be ascribed to the cordial manners of the 
donor of these sumptuous feasts. The Lord 
Mayor’s reception of his guests was truly and 
thoroughly English ; it spoke a hearty welcome to 
every individual, and did due homage to the most 
eminent. And it ought to be, and will be, recorded 
to the lasting honour of his lordship, that this, on 
Friday, was the first instance in which the Mansion 
House opened its doors to pay a compliment to 
the united intellect and genius of the land, in every 
field of mental cultivation, and those peaceful 
glories which are precious to the nation and man- 
-kind. That the noble example will be followed 
hereafter there can be no doubt; and indeed we 
may state that more than one lord mayor in per- 
spective has declared to us the determination to 


theatre? The proudest royal houses are but of| pay marked attention to the literary and scien- 


tific character during the period of their mayoralty. 
This body, therefore, will have lasting reason to 


broken series to Peter, the first pope and bishop of | remember that their earliest City Macenas was 


John Johnson, in the year 1846. 

In the course of the day, the Bishop of Norwich, 
the Prussian Minister Chevalier Bunsen, the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, and others, called up by the 





I don’t think I mentioned to you—but I send 
it as you may not have heard it—a jeu d’esprit 


Renzi ‘the carbonaro’ by the government here 





€ gli mustacchi di tigre; in plain Eng- 





toasts, warmly expressed the sense of the company 
|on the nature of this entertainment. M. Bunsen, 


which was made here on the surrender of! in particular, said, “ He congratulated the meeting 


| that the first magistrate of the first city in the 
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world had called around him all that was illus- 
trious in that country in science, in art, in litera- 
ture, and in philosophy. It was the first occasion 
on which such a reunion had taken place, and he 
hailed it as an additional acknowledgment of the 
pre-eminence which was so justly due to their pro- 
fessors and savans. He believed no country in 
Europe had furnished so many able and illustrious 
men as England, and he knew of nothing that 
would contribute more to its advancement and 
prosperity than the honours thus paid to literature 
and science.” 

The toasts embraced ‘‘The Chyrch,” “ The Fo- 
reign Ministers” (and we should note that several 
distinguished foreign literati were among the party), 
“The Royal Society,” ‘‘ The Royal Society of Li- 
terature” (the chief labourer in the field of Egyptian 
antiquities), the “ Royal Astronomical Society,” 
“ The Royal Geographical Society,” “The Royal 
Geological Society,” “ The Royal Linnzan Society,” 
“The Royal Society of Antiquaries,” ‘ The Royal 
Asiatic Society,” “ Prosperity to the University of 
Oxford,” ‘‘ the same to Cambridge,” “The Uni- 
versity of London,” “ The British Association for 
the Advancement of Science,” ‘“‘ The learned Pro- 
fessors present,” “The Royal College of Chemis- 
try,’ “ The Royal Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons ;” and, lastly, “ The Army and Navy.” 

The whole went off most brilliantly; and the 
féte on Saturday was no less striking and munifi- 
cent. Ibrahim Pasha appeared entirely to enjoy 
it; and it led to the utterance on all sides of 
sentiments of esteem and confidence well calcu- 
lated to promote the interests of England, Egypt, 
and India, and the happiness of the world. Af- 
ter the Pasha and Lord John Russell, among the 
last of the speakers demanded by the compliments 
paid to them was Sir Moses Montefiore, on his 
return from his mission to Russia, frequently 
noticed in the Lit. Gaz. He spoke very modestly 
of his deserts, and whilst we awarded him far more 
credit than he took, we could not but think of the 
greater Moses at the head of the table, who had 
struck out such refreshments and succour from the 
rock of Dartmoor, and such wines from the Ply- 
mouth Breakwater, wherewith to cheer the souls 
of his gratified and grateful guests. 





BETHLEM AND BRIDEWELL ANNIVERSARY. 

On Wednesday this annual festival was observed 
with its accustomed éclat in the handsome hall of 
the latter hospital, Sir P. Laurie, the president of 
both, being in the chair for the thirteenth year of 
his office. The increasing prosperity of these 
venerable and most excellent institutions, as well 
as the auxiliary school recently attached to them, 
the gradual annual increase of the number of our 
fellow-creatures rescued by them from insanity and 
crime, and the growing influence they are exer- 
cising in the general cause of humanity and benevo- 
lence, were exhibited in reports and dwelt upon in 
speeches, and the sympathies of the company widely 
awakened by the gratifying statements. 





THE ROYAL ORTHOPADIC HOSPITAL 
HELp its annual dinner on Wednesday last at the 
London Tavern. Previous to the banqueting, casts 
of every cure, wholly or partially effected, were ex- 
hibited ; some of them truly wonderful — one cast 
of a foot, more like a flash of lightning than any- 
thing we ever saw, displayed in the restored limb 
all the symmetry and proportion of Nature’s best 
handiwork. In another instance, a woman thirty- 
two years of age, and lame in both her legs, re- 
covered the free use of them. It was stated, with 
just pride, that out of about four thousand patients 
admitted in the hospital, a vast number were re- 
stored to the perfect use of their limbs, while not 
one instance of injurious consequences to a patient 
could be found. 

An excuse was made for the absence of the 
Lord Mayor, and in his stead Lord Abinger took 
4 a The subscriptions nearly amounted to 





BIOGRAPHY. 

MATTHEW HENRY BARKER. 
Amonc the griefs which belong to literary pur- 
suits, and particularly to a long-continued con- 
nexion with the periodical press, it is one far more 
affecting than the common toil of the occupation 
to stand, as it were, on the extreme verge of the 
bridge of Mirza, having seen the friends and co- 
adjutors of our early career drop successively into 
the dark whelming tide below, which flows into the 
gulf of eternity. This is indeed the bridge of sighs 
and sorrows ; and, as time wings on his course, the 
repetition becomes more frequent and painful, till 
you seem to be almost left alone to mourn over the 
social blank and eclipse of brilliant intellect and 
genius. Mathew Henry Barker, so popularly known 
by his publications under the cognomen of THE 
Otp Saitor, died on Monday evening, the 29th of 
June, and would have been fifty-six had he lived 
to this, his birthday. He was the son of a re- 
spected dissenting minister who preached at a cha- 
pel in Deptford for nearly half a century; and at 
the age of sixteen went to sea in an Indiaman, 
after which he entered the Royal Navy. His high- 
est promotion was acting-master of the Flamer 
gun-brig, having also served in the Investigator 
surveying vessel, and the Swan cutter; but some- 
what later he commanded the True Briton, hired 
armed schooner, carrying despatches under Lord 
Keith at the momentous era of 1813. The war 
having terminated left him unemployed, and his 
literary aspirations then prevailed over all other 
objects. He went to Demerara, where he edited 
the Demerara Gazette, and, on his return to Eng- 
land, published his first successful efforts as a 
chronicler of naval “ yarns,” with the title of “ The 
Greenwich Pensioners,” in the Literary Gazette 
(see volumes for 1823-4, et seq.). His next tran- 
sition was to be editor of the Nottingham Mercury, 
which he conducted with much ability on Liberal 
or Whig principles from the autumn of 1828 to the 
spring of 1841. In this station, as in every other, 
he never forgot the spirit which ought to breathe 
throughout every department of literature, but in 
the midet of angry and violent politics preserved 
the feelings of gentlemanly respect, and thus con- 
ciliated the approbation of all ranks and parties in 
and near Nottingham, from Lord Rancliffe, Colonel 
Wildman, and Mr. Musters, and the Corporation 
and citizens, to the poorest hand working at his 
press. 

As an author, his productions occupy a broad 
space; but it is not in our power to enumerate 
them. We call to mind “Land and Sea Tales,” 
“Tough Yarns,” “ Walks round Nottingham,” 
“ The Literary Mouse-Trap,” “ Hamilton King,” 
* Jem Bunt,” “ The Victory,” “ The Jolly- Boat,” 
“The Life of Nelson” (penned with congenial 
feelings), “ Nights at Sea,” and hundreds of cther 
communications, in verse as well as prose (for he was 
no mean poet), to the Literary Gazette, Bentley’s 
Miscellany, various annuals, and, at the close of 
his life, the Pictorial Times and United Service 
Gazette. Like the vast majority of his order, he 
died in harness and in poverty—all his toils failing 
to do more than support him in decent humility 
and wasted health, denied needful repose to re- 
cruit his strength, and restore him to useful labour 
and mental exertion. 

He had seen much of the world in every clime, 
and his better writings lack nothing of the powers 
of Smollett, whom he most nearly resembles. 

In the common intercourse of life and all his li- 
terary concerns, he was the most straightforward 
representation of a firm-purposed, warm-hearted, 
honest man, full of integrity, and “ the noblest 
work of God.” 

A widow, in wretched health and very poor cir- 
cumstances, survives him; and also a son and 
daughter, the former of whom has honoured him- 
self by performing the part of a good son in acts 
of devoted filial piety towards his afflicted mother,* 


———__———— 
Others of the family have perished in the sery; 
of their country ; and John Theodore, the brotha 
of Matthew Henry, a schoolmaster at Deptford, 
who died some years ago, was a perfect devotee to 
the science of Astronomy, on which he wrote mea 
able papers for the Literary Gazette. ’ 
The Old Sailor also published, under the soubyj. 
quets of Father Ambrose and The Wanderer, man 
volumes in all, independently of his innumerabl 
contributions to the periodicals we have mentioned 
He has left behind him masses of manuscript; and 
has certainly done more than enough to rank im. 
self and his memory among the popular lite 
ornaments of England. His sea-pictures especially 
are replete with vigour and originality: and the 
amount of adventure and characteristic truth jn ali 
his naval scenes and portraits will long transmit his 
fame to British seamen, and the nation at large 
as another Dibdin infusing the highest sentiments 
of valour, patriotism, humanity, and good feeling 
into their souls and actions. 





THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty's Theatre. —On Thursday, Rossini’s 
Barbiere was given with all the strength of the 
company. This delightful work is so thoroughly 
well known and enjoyed by every opera-goer, that 
we need not begin a dissertation to point out its 
beauties; indeed, were this our task, the charming 
overture alone, so rich and elegant, would last us 
a long time: in regard to such established favour. 
ites, we have more to do with the manner in which 
they are performed. Jl Barbiere admits of so much 
display of fun and gaiety in the acting, that the 
danger seems to be lest the singers should be car- 
ried away by the wish to give due effect to all this, 
at the sacrifice of the music. On this occasion, no- 
thing could be more amusing in its way than La 
blache’s Dr. Bartolo and Fornasari’s Figaro, or the 
ensemble; yet the music was repeatedly given in 
such very rapid time, that it became impossible for 
the singers to articulate the notes properly. “ Zitti, 
zitti” was taken at such a pace as no presto evet 
yet laid claim to, even in these days of quick play- 
ing; and the beautiful modulation which follows 
the first movement was thoroughly marred, from 
the same carelessness : who is to blame we will not 
retend to say, but merely point out the necessity 
‘or absolute and supreme control over band, chorus, 
and primi cantatori. Grisi introduced as usual 
Rode’s air, with the violin variations, in the sing- 
ing-lesson,—a feat which on this occasion was not 
faultless ; it would be better to leave violin music 
to the instrument, and sing the original aria writ- 
ten expressly for the scena. There is too greats 
disposition now to indulge in what might be called 
the luxuries of music to the disparagement of the 
more wholesome realities of a purer taste.—The 
unrivalled Taglioni made her first appearance I 
the Gitana, full of grace and “ the poetry of mo- 
tion,” to the great delight of a very crowded 
audience. : 

Drury Lane.-—On Wednesday evening the Brus- 
sels Opera corps resumed their London engagement 
with Meyerbeer’s Huguenots. The baritone, Massol, 
not having arrived, his part, Count Nevers, was 
filled on the spur of the moment by M. Delmar, 
who acquitted himself very satisfactorily. In the 
other characters, M. Laborde, M. Zelger, as 
Laborde, Mad. Julien, and Mad. Guichard, oy 
and sang with great éclat ; and the orchestra 
choruses were conducted with exemplary precisio 
and success by Mr. C. Haussens. The pe“ 
joyment, by a full house, did not terminate till long 

ast midnight. 
4 Haymarket. — The Wonderful Water - Cure bas 
been brought out here as well as in “ the oath 
(see our first Review); the drama from the = 
by Mr. Webster, amd the music of M. Grisar . 
verly adapted by Mr. Reed. Mad. Thillon 's 


diately announced his intention to appoint young 1 


toar ible place in the Customs, for which he 














* It — us to have to add, that on these circum- 
stances being stated to Lord John Russell, he imme- 


every way eligible, haying passed _his life in the service 





of the General Steam Navigation Company.—2¢. G, 
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heroine, and Paul Bedford and Hudson the rival 
ane for her affection. The piece is lively and 


mour; and the miraculous water works 

, th denouement “— a telling finale. The 
a complete hit. 

on On Toeneday the Lyceum produced 
an and Below, a comic drama, of indeed a novel 
construction, involving a brace of co-existing and 
singularly linked plots, enacted at the same time 
on the stage, divided for the purpose in two com- 
artments, not vertically, but horizontally; thus 
resenting to our astonished eyes a new combina- 
tion of the Siamese-twin drama. Si ¢a continue, 
we shall have by-and-by, Above and Below, Right 
and Left, N.N.E. and S.S. W.; with a drama for 
each point of the compass, and the stage parcelled 
out like a bee-hive. Well, “ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense ;”” this said Above and Below was a pleasant 
iece, and we enjoyed it; and what with Keeley 
and its own merit, the play would have been much 
relished, had not the audience felt, like Capt. 
Macheath, “ How happy could,” &c. : This style 
of production has also this one great disadvantage 
for the actors, that while one half of them are busy, 
the other half are kept le bec dans l'eau, with no- 
thing to say, and deprived of the resqurce of at- 
tention, since they are supposed not to hear what 
ispassing near them. This imparts a heavy cha- 
racter to the piece. For plots we have evidently 
established a loan on France: this one boasts of a 
ruined banker, whose daughter, in her days of 
wealth, preferred the humble son of a clothesmon- 
ger to a sort of millionaire, which disinterested- 
nese is rewarded, stage-fashion, by her suitors ulti- 
mately exchanging their relative positions of wealth 
and poverty,.and the fortunate wight succeeding 
tothe patent leather shoes of his rival. We be- 
lieve an old coat is made the benevolent and pro- 
vident medium of such consummation. 

The Queen’s Theatre opened with Mr. Abington’s 
Richmond Company on Saturday. Miss Clara 
Seyton sustained the part of Rosalind in As You 
Like It with considerable talent, and was encored 
in the pretty Cuckoo Song; and on Monday, in 
The Stranger, Mrs. Gordon appeared effectively as 
Mrs. Haller, Last night the Manager himself was 
announced for Shylock, but our Gazette must be at 
press before the curtain draw up for that Shak- 
sperian test. In our next we shall hope to criti- 
cise Mr. Abington’s performance. In the farce 
of Ask no Questions, Mr. Selby and Mr. Rodgers 
drew shouts of laughter from the merry audience ; 
and we trust to see this very neat theatre restored 
to the attractions we have formerly witnessed with 
so much pleasure. 

St. James's. —On Monday, Les Horaces, and on 
Wednesday, Phédre, gave us Corneille, and Racine, 
and Rachel. The lady has lost nothing of her 
emphatic powers, and continues to declaim the 
poets to the utmost syllable of their worthiness. 
Her style is altogether peculiar, and, by the force 
of minute touches, makes a whole picture of high 
energy and effect, yet without that general breadth 
and comprehension which we would look for in 
such a performance. She was well supported in 
both the tragedies by M. Raphael Felix, M. Ma- 
rus, and others. The treat is of a superior order. 








ORIGINAL POETRY: 


THE GLOAMING TRYST. 
Love's chosen vale: how calm! how still! 
Nought heard but tinklings from the rill; 
Faint Voices from the distant hill, 
Slow clankings of the stopping mill. 


Through flame-riv’n purple clouds serene 
The sun rolls down in golden sheen, 
Dappling the hills with burnish’d green: 
O heart, it is a glorious scene! 


Though darkness shrouds earth’s humming ball, 

H ough friends prove false, and pleasures pall, 
lerce through the gloom’s enveiling wall, 

And light eternal circles all $ 


Then rouse thee, heavy 3 
se thee, y, heavy heart 
hough sighing, sore, and sad, thou art; 





The deepest sorrow hath a part 
Of pleasure :—courage, courage, heart! 


Still faint and fainter glows the west, 
Earth's children slumber on her breast; 
One bird alone pipes from its nest, 
Calling her wandering mate to rest. 


Now all is still; no whisper’s stirr’d 
By voice of water, tree, or bird, 
Yet comes hg not! What step is heard? 
Joy, joy! itis my bosom’s lord! 
Hyde Vale. FRANCIS BENNOCK. 





VARIETIES. 


Bernard Barton. —Among other testimonies of 
his remembrance of literary merits previous to his 
leaving office, we rejoice to hear that Sir R. Peel 
has granted an annual pension of 100/. to Bernard 
Barton, the amiable Quaker Poet of Ipswich, 
whose compositions have often had their meed of 
praise in the Literary Gazette, and some of which 
have originally appeared in its pages. 

Lhe Statue of Sir Walter Scott is to be inaugu- 
rated at Edinburgh on the 15th of August, the 
birthday of the Minstrel. 

Architecture in Edinburgh.—The Scotsman speaks 
highly of the design of the new Commercial Bank, 
in George Street, from which the scaffolding has 
just been partially removed. For this fine ornament 
to the City of Palaces it is indebted to the genius 
of Mr. James Wyatt (the sculptor of the fine 
equestrian statue of the Queen), who received the 
premium of fifty guineas for the best model, which 
has been ably carried into execution by Mr. A. H. 
Ritchie, who has enriched the building with a 
handsome sculpture in alto relievo, and Mr. Rhind, 
the architect employed by the Bank. 

The Weather on the Continent.—A letter from 
Naples of the 27th ult. mentions that the eruption 
of Mount Vesuvius was greater than ever; the 
crater vomited forth its lava with great noise, and 
in the night the flames presented a magnificent 
spectacle. The heat at Naples was 24° of Reaumur 
(86° Fahrenheit), ‘‘ the precise degree of tempera- 
ture that we have this moment in Paris,’”’ adds our 
correspondent in the French capital. The Commerce, 
on the authority of a letter from Stockholm, states 
that the weather was so cold in that city on the 26th 
of June that all the vegetables planted in the open 
air had perished ; lumps of ice were also found in 
the basin of the fountain in the park of Stockholm. 
— Times. 

A Double Egg.—M. Seguin submitted to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris a hen’s egg of ex- 
traordinary size, in which was a second egg. Its 
dimensions were 88 millimetres by 59, or nearly 
3} inches by 2}. 

Extraordinary Flight of Butterflies.—One of the 
largest flights of butterflies ever seen in this coun- 
try crossed the Channel from France to England on 
Sunday last. Such was the density and extent of 
the cloud formed by the living mass, that it com- 
pletely obscured the sun from the people on board 
our continental steamers, on their passage, for many 
hundreds of yards, while the insects strewed the 
decks in all directions. The flight reached Eng- 
land about 12 o’clock at noon, and dispersed 
themselves inland and along shore, darkening the 
air as they went. During the sea-passage of the 
butterflies, the weather was calm and sunny, with 
scarce a puff of wind stirring; but an hour or so 
after they reached terra firma, it came on to blow 
great guns from the s.w., the direction whence the 
insects came.—Canterbury Journal. 

Shirt-Tree.—We talk of the miserable price paid 
for shirt-making, and Hood’s touching appeal has 
embalmed the subject; but what shall be said to 
the following from an American journal? In the 
forest of Oronoko (South America) there is a tree 
which often attains the height of fifty feet. The 
natives make shirts of the bark of this tree, which 
requires only to be stripped off, and to be deprived 
ofits red fibrous parts, The head is thrust through 
one end, and the latern holes are cut to admit the 
arms. The natives wear these shirts in rainy sea- 





sons, which, according to Humboldt, are equal 
to any of our Mackintoshes to keep out the wet. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hingston’s Tract for the Times, ls. 6d.—The Young 
Englis Churchman’s Commonplace-Book, 12mo, 2s.— 
Wright’s Improved Game-Book, new edit., 1 Year, 5s.; 
2 Years, 10s.; 3 Years, 15s.— Supplement to the Steeple- 
Chase Calendar, January 1845 to 1846, 5s. 6d. — Roscoe's 
Criminal Evidence, by T. E, Granger, Esq. 3d edit. 25s.— 
Ellis on Fire and Life-Insurance, ‘ edit. 10s.—Outiines of 
Christian Faith, 3s. 6d.—Rev. Dr. Hook’s Ecclesiastical 
Biography, Vol. II. 12mo, 6s.—Winterton ; a Tale, by Mrs. 
F. Vidal, 3s. 6d.— Rev. J. 8. Howson’s Sermons on Good 
and Bad Habits, 18mo, 2s.—Howitt’s Priestcraft, 8th edit. 
12mo, 5s.—Hampden’s Aristocracy of England, 2d edit. 5s. 
—Gore’s Débutante, 3 vols. 2d edit. 1/. Ils. 6d. — Oliver’s 
Land Marks of Freemasonry, Vol. II. 8vo, 23s. ; royal 8vo, 
1/, 18s.— Freemasonry in Europe, 8vo, sewed, Is,—The 
Botany of the Voyage of II.M.8. Sulphur, edited by R. B. 
Hinds, Esq., R.N., royal 4to, plates, 3/. 3s.—A Visit to the 
Antipodes ; with some Reminiscences of a Sojourn in 
Australia, by a Squatter, fep. 5s.—Poems, partly of Rural 
Life, by W. Barnes, 12mo, 5s. — The Book of the Feet; a 
History of Boots and Shoes, by J. 8. Hall, with Ilustra- 
tions, i2mo, plain, 7s.; coloured, 10s.—Two Systems of 
Astronomy : the Newtonian and that in accordance with 
the Scriptures, by T. Frost, 4to, 16s.—Meyer’s British 
Birds, Vol. LII. ones = plates, 8vo, 2/. 12s. 6d.— 
Barnes on the Hebrews, Cobbin’s Complete Edition, 12mo, 
2s.—Outlines of Mental and Moral Science, 12mo, 2s. 6d.— 
Domestic Fowl]; their Natural History, Breeding, &c., by 
H. D. Richardson, 12mo, sewed, 1s. —Doyle’s Labouring 
Classes in Ireland, 12mo, sewed, ls.—The Inability of Man 
to receive the Testimony of God, by Rev. J. Gibson, A.M. 
12mo, 5s. — The Popes of Rome, by L. Ranke, with Intro- 
ductory Essay by Rev. J. H. M. D’Aubigne, 2 v. 8vo, 26s.— 
Barnes’ Notes on Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, 
p.-8vo, 3s.—Ditto Questions on New Testament, Part III., 
9d. — Sermons, touching some points controverted at pre- 
sent, by Rev. J. Purves, fep. 4s.—A Prophetic Map of the 
World, with Extracts from Newton’s alypse, 12mo, 
sewed, ls. 4d.—Bradley’s Sermons, 6th edit. 8vo, 10s. 6d.— 
8. Ellison on Baptism, 2d edit. 7s. 6¢.— Douglas’s History 
of Baptists in North of England, 1648 to 1845, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 
—J. Mellis’s Lectures on Gnitarian Controversy, 12mo, 4s. 
—Memoir of Rev. R. Ingham, of Belfer, 18mo, 3s. 6d.— 
Booth’s Kingdom of Christ, by E. Steane, 12mo, 2s.—Edge- 
worth’s Moral Tales, new edit. 1 v. 12mo, 6s.—Christison’s 
Cesar, new edit., with index, maps, and plate, 12mo, 
bound, 4s.—Freeman’s Farmer’s Account-Book, 4to, half- 
bound, 5s.; folio, 8s. 6d.— Homer’s Iliad, with Notes, 
Examination Questions, &c., by A. R. Fausset, A.M., 
Vol. I. Books 1 to 8, 12mo, 7s. 6d.—First Lessons in French 
Grammar, with Exercises, by Mrs. J. Atkyns, 18mo, 2s. 6d, 
—The Knitter’s Friend, by Mrs. Gaugain, oblong, 2s. 6d.~— 
Kiihner’s Elementary Greek Grammar, post 8vo, 9s.— 
Willard on Circulation of the Blood, post 8vo, 5s.—Baird’s 
Sketches of Protestantism in Italy, post 8vo, 9s.—The 
Conquerors of Lahore, and other Odes, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—The 
Pulpit, Vol. XLIX., 8vo, 7s. 6¢d.—Cobbin’s Arithmetic, 7th 
edit. 18mo,1s.— The Works of George Bull, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of St. David's, collected and revised by the late 
Dr. Burton, 2d edit. 8 vols. 8vo, 27. 9s. ; 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Letters from Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Gray correct an 
error into which we were led last week, in attributing to 
this accomplished lady the authorship of the Novel of Sy- 
bil Lennard; written, it appears, by a Mrs. Gray, author 
of Alice Seymour, &c. We cannot but regret extremely 
that a mistake of this sort should have occurred to wound 
the feelings of One so highiy esteemed in private life and 
standing on so proud an eminence in female literature as 
Mrs. Hamilton Gray, to whose merits our page has burne 
testimony in no niggard terms of praise. 

Our correspondent (whose note and private address we 
have mislaid) is informed that the artist about whom he 
inquires is Mr. R. Branston, 36 St. Andrew’s Hill, Doctors’ 
Commons. 

To “ S. L.” we would say, that there is certainly nerve 
and vigour in his verse, 

“ Louisa” is informed (on the authority ofthe publisher) 
that the Count de Grammont’s Memoirs is a literal trans- 
lation. 

LOW SUNDAY. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Norwich, July 7th, 1846. 

Sir,—On again perusing your Cossey correspondent’s 
letter in your No. for June 6th, I find the following state- 
ment: ‘‘ The church calls the Sunday Dominica in Albis, 
because, as we learn from St. Augustin, the neophytes on 
that day put offthe white garments which they had re- 
ceived on Holy Saturday at their baptism.” He then pro- 
ceeds to ask, ‘‘ Now may not our term Low have a similar 
meaning?” From the above, it would appear he has con- 
founded the seventh Sunday after Easter, commonly called 
Whit Sunday, with the octave-day of Easter, known as 
Low Sunday. Whit or White Sunday is that called by the 
church Dominica in Albis, from the white garments of 
the neophytes, as stated above. I am no theologian, but 
would merely desire to recall attention to an apparent 
error, which seems to have escaped the notice of your 
clerical readers. 
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ye PERSONS intending their SONS for the 
emg oy PROFESSION.—A Member of the Royal College of 
took honours at Cambridge, and is now 
wal the Hospitals, and Physician to a Charitable 
Tastiontions ponte relieving about 000 patients, _— have VACANCIES 
for TWO HOUSE PUPILS in the ensuing Autum The Advertiser, 
ho is married, and resides in a health of town, intends the 
~ | — Phil y, the Latin, 

to 


conduct. I beget t on to preparing of 

t. m to 

< nid Surgeons, aFran; be made, if required, to qualify for 
‘apothecaries’ Hall. 


a ces can be given See ished members of 
the profession, both in London and country. — 
Apply, by letter only, to M.D., care en Mr. Bell, University Bookseller, 
Fleet Street. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

M. PERROT most respectfully informs the Nobility, Patrons to 
the his Friends, and the Public, that his apes Nealh Ty eee 
THURSDAY NEXT, A 23, 1846, when will be |, for the las: 
time this Season, Bellini’s celebrated Opera, I P' RITANI. Principal 
characters : Elvira, Mad. * Grist; Giorgia. Si Sig. Lablache; Arturo, Sig. 
Mario; Riccardo, Sig. Fornasari. 

To conclude with an jenteee New and oe ge Ballet Divertissement, 
in Three Tableaux, . aS the M “BALLE + S Pugni, Cece LES 
TRIBULATIONS DUN MAITRE DF BAL E by Mr. 
Charles Marshall. The parts by M ad. Taglioni Madile Cerito, 
it Stephan, and M bie ‘Lucile apg 3 


Demelisse, Cassan, Julien 

Bertrand, M M. di Mattia, M. Gouriet 
and let, for the first time, a new and 
Original Grand Pas, com; pres foe this occasion by Perrot, to 
be entitled Ls Pas pgs Damen. y Madlle Taglioni~. Madlle Lucile 
Grahn, Madlle. Louise Taglioni, and Madile. Cerito; M. St. Leon, and M. 
Perrot. 


Applications for boxes, stalls, and tickets, to be made at the Box-office, 
Opera Colonnade. 


Doors open at Seven o'clock ; the Opera to commence at half-past Seven. 





THEATRE ROYAL COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL MASQUE 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


ON MONDAY, July 20, 1846. 


JULLIEN has the honour to announce, that 
eit is his mtention to terminate the series of his CONCERTS 
D’FTE, witha 
GRAND BAL MASQUE, 
which will take place on Monday, July 20, 1846. 


Bit re with . ee and SS that M. Jutiren is again en- 


bestowed on these entertain- 
erste Ball which took place Laps ary last having far exceeded 
all the former, both in the of the company, as well as in his own 
pecuniary rem remuneration. 


M. Junius believes that the universal commendations of the visitors to 
his former Bals Masques, as well as the totally unprecedented praise be- 
stowed by the Public a thereon, will be a a guarantee 
r~ hm feels | ii _— Ihimeet imself, 1c —€ 
annou! + yet it juty to engage 
his numerous patrons, that on the 4 cat tt (it sible} 

ni _— 5 he arrangements pose 


THE DECORATIONS BOTH ILLUMINATIVE AND FLORAL 
Of the whole Theatre, will be entirely unique and suited to the Season. 
VENTILATION. 

The Italian system my tee ree a! has succeeded most completely, 
will be adopted on the Evening of 
THE ORCHESTRA 
Will, as before, be complete, and consist of 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT MUSICIANS, 
Being the present Concert Orch with additions. 


Principal Cornet-a-Pistons . . . Herr Kenic, 
Conductor, M. JULLIEN. 


The new and fashionable Single of den. yee Present Season will be played, and 


slude several New Polkas, Waltzes, Ind Quadrilles, ~ aaa expressly 
for Her Majesty's Court Balls, ‘Almack’ $ Secs, by M. JULIEN 








Tickers For Tax BAts, 10s. 6d. 





The Prices of admission for 


SPECTATORS, 
(For whom the Audience portion of the Theatre will, as before, be set 
apart), will be as on former occasions, viz. 
b be er Crncies  . as We ee « 5a 
Lows NE eee ee 
Upren . . 1s. 


Do. . 
Private Boxns, from Bl. Be. upwards. 


Persons taki ape Boxes will have the privil of passing to and 
from the Ball Room Room without extra charge. i s 


Tickets for the Ba!l, Places, and Private —, may be secured on ap- 
—"— = = Reilly, at the Eox Office ofthe Theatre, which is open 
From 10 5.—Privete Boxes also at Mr. Mitchell’s and Mr. Sams’ 
pr Ed ea at M../uitign and Co.’s Musical Establishment, 214 Re- 
gent Street. 





The ate, Sa 
Coffee, Tea, and Ice coneags will be ares during the Evening, and at 
One o’Clock the Supper will be serv 


Water, &c., will be kept in Wenham Lake Ice. 


Mr. J. NATHAN, Jun., of 18 Castle Street, Leicester Square, is appointed 
Costumier to the Ball. 


MADA 


the 
For other Place: 


the Hall . 
For other Places 


Ladies’ ditto . 
To the Gallery 





Persons in the Costume ot Clowns, Harlequins, or Pantaloons, will not be 
admitted, 





SIG 
MR. BRAITIAM, 


PSALM XCIII., 


IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
D of the FUNDS of the GENERAL HOSPITAL, the 25th, 
26th, 27th, and 28th days OLAUGUST NEXT. 


Under the especial ote of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THF DUKE OF CAMBRIDGF. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


PRustpenr. 


THF. RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD WROTTESLFY. 

Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 

THE NOBILITY AND ie * OF THE MIDLAND COUNTIES, 
Cc. 


PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS. 


SOPRANO, 


MADAME GRISI 
ME CARADORI 
MISS BASSANO, MISS A. WILLIAMS, 
CONTRALTO. 
MISS M. B. HAWES, MISS M. WILLIAMS. 


TENOR. 
OR MA 


RIO, 
NR. HOBBS, MR. LOCKEY. 


BASS. 


MR. H. PHILLIPS, MR. MACHIN, 
SIGNOR F. LABLACHE, ann HERR STAUDIGL. 





LEADERS. 


MR. T., COOKE AND MR. WILLY. 
AT THE ORGAN. 

DR, GAUNTLETT axp MR, STIMPSON, 
CONDUCTORS. 


DR. F. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY, 
AND MR. MOSCHELES, 


SUB-CONDUCTOR. 

MR. MUNDEN. 
CHORUS MASTER. 
MR STIMPSON. 


The Instrumental Band and Chorus will comprise above 
Four Hundred Performers. 


SCHEME OF PERFORMANCES. 
TUESDAY MORNING, Aveust 25. 


HAYDN’S ORATORIO of THE CREATION, 
And a Selection of Foreign Music, 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, Aveusr 26, 
DR. MENDELSSOHN’S NEW ORATORIO, 
EL 


JAH 


And a Selection of Foreign Music. 





THURSDAY MORNING, Avcvar 27. 
THE MESSIAH. 


FRIDAY MORNING, Avausr 28. 
BEETHOVEN’S GRAND MASS IN 
HYMN TO GOD—SPOHR. 


Composed for Bass and Alto Solo, with 
Chorus and Orchestral Accompaniments, by MoscHELEs. 
(First time of Performance.) 

AND A SELECTION. 





WEDNESDAY EVENING, Aveust 26. 
A GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 





THURSDAY EVENING, Aveusr 27. 
THE OVERTURE to the MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 


DREAM, 
With the whole of the Vocat Music, 
And a Selection, 





FRIDAY EVENING, Avausr 28. 
A DRESS BALL AT THE THEATRE. 


All the Musical Performances will be in the Town Hall. 





TICKETS, 


Tickets hog a be ACES ay ms Morning Pe: ae in 


Tickets for Sacense Pracns e the Ev ening Performances in 


For the Ball, at ‘the Theatre, Gentlemen’s Tickets . 


For Spectators to the Upper Tier of Boxes : 


J. F, LEDSAM, ne ” utiene ate Gonntinen, 


= 
co~ 


- 


cooxwos of 
wasonh 


————— 
RITISH and FOREIGN CLU 
A GFENERAL MEFTING of the MEMBERS wi UBL~ 
pea gg meg tag 20, at Two o’Clock precisely, for the Ba Tot be haw 
ea. 
early day for the OPENING DINNER, when a fy epee 

All Candidates proposed before the 

Ballot of the Committee, and without at Ses will aaa 


Applications to be made to th 
Hanover Square. sia seer, “mae George Street, 





NGLISH NEWSPAPER on the Coy. 
z bg ov ele — be SOLD, (aye terms, a Well-establshd 
NGLISH EEKLY Newspaper, publish 

and healthy capitals on the Continent. oe 


Address, “BETA,” care of Mr, 
brook. v” care of Mr. Deacon, Newspaper Agent, &., Ws) 





PA! ATENT WATCHES and CLOCKs_ 
. DENT respectfully solicits from 
of his ‘nis Stock of WATCHES, which Pay tee S inspection 
to meet the demand at this season of the Year. Youth’ sit increased 
4 Guineas each; excellent Silver Lever ditto, at 6 Guin, 
Gold Watches, 8 Guineas each. Dent's manufacture is teed 
by three separate Patents, granted in 1836, 1840, and ira - ta 
53 Cockspur Street, 8% Strand, 34 Royal Exchange, 





UHL-BAD. —This beautiful COLD- -WATER 
ESTABLISH MENT is situated on one of the most po pe | 
of the RHINE, near BOPPART, cheerful yet retired, and wit 
dation for all’ 'c ng et mney upon the most — 
HEUSNER. trict Physician of Boppart, and D; 
peers of the London a ys College of sind, Dr. GEORGE Bt atic, 
cal Superintendents. For all particulars apply to W. Samler, 
mond Buildings, Gray’s Inn. . es Eady 5 Ray. 


Great care must be taken not to confound Mubl-Bad wi 
Establishment. —_—s 





O INVALIDS and PERSONS of WEaAxK 


DIGESTION.—It is admitted that no article 
digestion or so nutritious as Tur. le; but ~ 4 caer and the dian ; 
curing it, have hitherto prevented its use. H, mae 
made a preparation expressly for Invalid, which has been highly approved 
of by eminent Members of the Medical Profession. It bs preted, a 
will keep for any length of time while unopened. Price 36, per tin, con 
taining enough for two meals for an invalid or weak person. oT 
It may be had of all Chemists, Grocers, Confecti 
Corbet Court, Gravechurch Street, London. —o Depit, 





ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
, PALE ALE. —E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of this 

ong a th in — BE ages re this Beer, w 

strongly recommended by the Faculty, not sold to the 

cul Cl gocoanad at the Brewery, Bo 7. wing —— 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celel , Tetains its superiority 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, Signe salutary to the skin, possessing 
an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled with Perkins; 
steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
without angular corners. 

Henprin’s Parseavative Toorn-Powpen, an effectual preparation for 
pene at aps Teeth, oT preserving them in a sound and healthy 

to the mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth ot XH. impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in polish 
and colour. 

Henoparis’s Mortiine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, having 
also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative a is a certainspecific for producing a new growt) 
where the Hair is failing. 

Henparr’s Corp Cazam or Roszs, prepared in great perfection. 

ImProvev Scovurixo Daops, for removing greasy spots from Silks, 

I ~pRLIBLE MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 1.1 
bottle. 

















LITERATURE AND ART. 
HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace, 
Will close SATURDAY NEXT, the 25th instant. 


Admission, ls, ; Catalogue, 6¢. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL— 
The GALLERY, with a Selection of Portraits of Eminent Person 
is NOW OPEN from Ten till Six. 
Admission, One Shilling ; Catalogue, One Shilling. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keep. 





Beit SH ARCHEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, Established 1845. - 
The THIRD ANNUAL CONGRESS will be held at GLOUCES 
during the First Week in August, from the 3d to the Sth inctant int 
sive. Programmes of the Papers to be read, the Exhibitions © 4 othe 
and the Excursions for Examination of Antiquities, to ver onl 
Secretaries. A Ticket, price One Guinea, will admit the 
Lady to all the Proceedings, Soirées, &c. 


The Wixcustrer Votume, embracing a complete scons ie 


ceedings at the Congress held last year, with numerous ork 
tions, is now ready, and to be had of the Publisher, H. G. Bohn, ¥ 
Street, Covent Garden, price 50s. 

also realy 


The Stxrn Numper of the Journnat, of the Assoctarion vat var 
and to be obtained by the Members whose Subscription for 


paid. 
T. C. CROKER, F.8-A., 
Admiralty, Hon, Secs. 
C. R. SMITH, F.S.A. { 
5 Liverpool Street, city, 





July 18, 1846. 
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— LAST WEFK. 


OYAL AC ADEMY of ARTS, Trafalgar 
Notice is hereby given, that the EXHIBITION of the 
\ OCADEMY will continue Open until SATURDAY NEXT, the 
RO on it wi NALLY CLOSE. 
25th on ee, from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling; 
missio ) Prams, 
catalogue, One Shilling. HENRY HOWARD, R.A., Sec. 


5 i Wednesday, the 
i re requested to send for their Works on > 
ori orsday, the 30th instant. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


REVIEW, 
No. 169, 
was published on Wednesday last. 


: ans EDINBURGH 


CONTENTS: 
1, LIFE and GENIUS of LEIBNITZ. . 
IL PRENCH ALGIERS—The SAHARA and its 
TRIBES. ' 
IL The LONG PARLIAMENT and Sir SIMONDS 
D'EWES. 
IV, GLASSFORD’S LYRICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
y, LANGUAGE and STRUCTURE of the STATUTES. 
¥L BORNEO and the INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 
VIL FORD and HUGHES on SPAIN and the SPA- 
NIARDS. 
y[II. MYSTICISM and SCEPTICISM. 
IX, WHITE'S SCOTTISH HISTORICAL DRAMAS— 
EARL of GOWRIE—KING of the COMMONS. 
X, COLONIAL PROTECTION. 


London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





MURRAY’S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 





Post 8vo, 28. 6d. 
ALE’'S BRIGADE in AFFGHANISTAN ; 
with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. 


By Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
Principal Chaplain of the Forces. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Fourth Edition, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


N the MEANS of RENDERING MORE 
EFFICIENT the EDUCATION of the PEOPLE. A Letter to 
the Lorp Bisntor of Sr. Davrp's. 
By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D,D. 
Vicar of Leeds. ad 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


To Masters of Colleges, Schools, §c. §c. 
ESSRS. LONGMAN and CO.’S AN 


CATALOGUE of COLLEGE and SCHOOL BOOKS and EDU- 
CATIONAL WORKS for 1846, containing about Three Hundred New 
and Established Works in all branches of Scholastic Literature, may be 
had gratis of all Booksellers in Town and Country; or a copy will be 
forwarded, free of postage, to any person applying for the Catalogue to 
Messrs. Longman and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 








Published by order of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty's Treasury. 


In 1 thick vol. royal Svo, with Woodcuts and 9 large Plates (7 coloured), 
” price 21s. cloth lettered, 


EMOIRS of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


of GREAT BRITAIN, and of the Museum of Economic Geology 
in London. Vol. 1. 


P- “ted for Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 
And published by Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


Of whom may be bad, 
REPORT on CORNWALL, DEVON, and 


WEST SOMERSET. By Sir H. T. De 1a Brew, F.R.S. &c. 4s. 


FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of the PAL- 


ROZOIC FOSSILS in the above Counties. By Prof. Pu.irs. 9s. 


REPORT on LONDONDERRY and Parts of 


TYRONE and FERMANAGH. By J. E. Pontiock, F.R.S. 24s. And 


THE GEOLOGICAL MAPS and SECTIONS, 
Engraved from the Ordnance Survey of England and Wales. The Maps 


and Horizontal Sections ic: “ - ne oof 
sit Henry De la eg geologically coloured under the superintendence of 





In 8vo, cloth, price 10s. tid. 


THE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D. 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 


“ : . . 

Pra at read this treatise with much interest, and we are sure that 
pee - opens the volume will allow that it is not only replete with 
pe veel rought down to the latest period, and ofa very practical cha- 
. dies vat it is conveyed in an agreeable and interesting manner. It 
pty ag 0 specity any one part of the volume as more deserving atten- 
pose another, for all are ably done."—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 





London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Jewish Cookery. 
In 18mo, cloth, price 5s. 
THE JEWISH MANUAL; or, Practical In- 
J formation in Jew 
Valuable Recipes, and Hints relating to the Toilette, 
Edited by a Lavy. 


T. and W. Boone, Publishers, ‘ 
: shers, 29 New Bond Street : 
and to be had of all Beokecilevs. » London; 


ish and Modern Cookery, with a Collection of echoes them. He has collected, in moving along, many legends and tra- 


Just published, for the first time in the 8vo form, in 3 vols. with Portraits, price 36s. bound, 
printed uniformly with the “‘ Memoirs of George III.,”’ 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 


ING GEORGE THE SECOND. 
BY HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD, 


Edited, with a Preface and Notes, 
BY THE LATE LORD HOLLAND. 


THe manuscript of these “‘ Memoirs of the reign of George II.” was found at Strawberry Hill, on the death of Horace 
Walpole, along with that of the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George III.,” lately published by Sir Denis le Marchant, in two 
chests, relative to which the author left written directions that they were not to be opened till a considerable period after 
his decease. That time having arrived, the seals were removed, and the nobleman to whom the Memoirs had been 
bequeathed (the Earl of Waldegrave) decided on giving them to the public; and that they might possess every possible 
advantage, it was arranged that they should appear under the editorial auspices of the late Lord Holland, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the period illustrated, family connexion with the most celebrated characters of the time, and distin- 
guished scholarship, appeared to point him out as above all men peculiarly fitted for the task of preparing them for the 
press, 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 














Mlustrated with Map-, Plates, and Woodcuts, 18mo, price 9d. each, — | Wordsworth's Treatise on the Church. 
HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS} In post Svo, price 8s. €d., the Fourth Edition of 

| ae PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS of the ARTS, SCIENCES, and HEOPHILUS ANGLICAN US: or, Instruc- 
| LITERATURE. ; 7 a “ 

| tion for the Young Student concerning the Church Ww 

} _*,* Each Catechism has been carefully re-edited, and were the names | Branch of it. ” urch, and our own 

| of the various editors to be given they would be fouad to include those of | 

; men the most distinguished in their various professions and pursuits. | 

| Every edition is also carefully supervised so as to comprise the latest dis- | 

| coveries or improvements. | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Canon of St. Peter's, Westminster. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


- DIARY in FRANCE. Second Edition, 


| 

| HISTOR Y.—Modern—Ancient—U niversal—Bible and Gospel—Chrono- 

| logy — England — Scotland — Ireland—France—America—Rome—Greece— 
Jews. 


i 


GEOGRAPHY. — Ancient—Modern, Improved Se Ori- | 6s. 6d. 
inal Edition—Sacred—England and Wales— Ireland—Scotland—Colonies, 
Europe and America—Colonies, Africa and Asia—Use of the Globes. ” . DISCOURSES on PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
GRAMMAR. — English — French —German—Italian—Latin—Spanish— | 9¢- Gd. 
| Greek—Hebrew. | ° > - 
MATHEMATICS, &c.—Algebra (Two Parts)—Arithmetic—Geometry— a SERMONS preached at Harrow School. 
g , 


enw 


Navigation—Land Surveying. 8s. 

RELIGION.—Religion—Evidences of Christianity—Liturgy of the Church | ~~ + - 
of England—Natural Theology—Religi r inati Scripture His-| Arnold and Friidersdorff’s New Introduction to German. 
tory. | In 12mo, price 5s. 6d. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.—Natural Philosophy — Astronomy — Ana- HE FIRST GERMA N BOOK, i the plan 








tomy — Chemistry — Geology — Hy drody namics—Mechanics—Optics—Pneu- 
matics. of “‘Henry’s First Latin Book.” 

FINE ARTS, &c.—Architecture—Drawing—Painting in Oil—Perspec- By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M A. 
tive—Music. | Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and 

NATURAL HISTORY.—Botany (coloured 1s.)— Natural History — ” 
Conchology—Horticulture—Mineralogy —Mammalia—Birds—Fishes — Rep- | OD. “des Galen of Geile 
tiles—Insects—Crustacea— Mollusca. | ne 7 eae sity a 

LITERATUREF.—Poetry—Mythology—Rhetoric—Logic—British Biogra- ivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
phy—Classical Biography. 5 | *,* A KEY to the Exercises is now ready. 

MISCFLLANEOUS.—First Catechism—General Knowledge—Intellectual | 
Philosophy—Agriculture—English Law—Heraldry—Medicine — Moral and 
Social Duties—Trade and Commerce+Chess. 

Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria Lane, London. 





Wordsworth’s Discourses at Winchester College. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, price 11. 4s. 


(Sas rian BOYHOOD at a PUBLIC 





SCHOOL : a Collection of Sermons and Lectures delivered at Win- 
chester College. 
By the Rev. CHARLES WORDSWORTH, M.A. 
Late Second Master. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, CATECHETICAL QUESTIONS; includ- 

i i Ss. Gd. 


ing Heads of Lectures prep: y to C 


2. FAMILY PRAYERS; designed especially 
for the use of a Household observing, in one or more of its Members, daily 
attendance on the Services of the Church. 3s. F 


Demy 12ino, price 6s. 
A BBOTSMERE; or, Illustrations of Home 
Education. | 
By MARY GERTRUDE, 
Author of “ Philip Randolph.” 


London: Whittaker and Co.; Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 
Kendal: John Hudson. 








Diseases of Europeans in India, 
In 1 vol, 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 
t: LINICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 


DISEASES ot INDIA: as exhibited in the Medical History of a | 
Body of European Soldiers, for a series of Years from their Arrival in | 
V 
| 








In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
INTERTON: a Tale for Young People. 
By Mrs. FRANCIS VIDAL, 
Author ot the * Tales for the Bush.” 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, London ; 
Spreat and Wallis, Exeter. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. TALES for the BUSH. 5s. 
2. MARY PARKER: a Tale on the Office for 


Churching of Women. 6. 


that Country. 
By WILLIAM GEDDES, 
Member of the Royal Medical Society of E 





M.D. 
nburgh, and of the Medical 
and Physical Society of Calcutta; and late Surgeon of the 
Madras European Regiment. 

“« A more elaborate display of medical statistics has rarely been given 
to the public: the variety of subjects which are included in the exhibition | 
embracing all the concomitants as well as the diseases, and going into the 
biography of the patients, so far as it can be classed and reduced to ta- 
bular display, . . . s a vast amount of facts, the book is really, we 

valled.”—Spectator. 


believe, unri 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 














In small 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
oO E M S. 
By Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


In fep. 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignettes, price 5s. cloth, | 
VISIT to the ANTIPODES, with some| P 
Reminiscences of a Sojourn in Australia. 
By a SQUATTER. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65 Cornhill, 


|—— 
| Lhe Colour of the Teeth a Test of Consumption, Scrofula, &c. 

in P _ ao we = With 159 Engravings, price 10s. 

New Companion for the Tourist in France, Switzerland, and " 7 es 
Italy. | HE SURGICAL, MECHANICAL, and 
eile, pest Ov MEDICAL TREATMENT of the TEETH, with RULES for their 
2 = pew See, eh Satiened, PRESERVATION ; including a Complete Treatise on Dental Mechanism. 
R OS E from the S O U T H. 


By JAMES ROBINSON, 
By JOHN EDMUND READE, Surgeon-Dentist to the Metropolitan Hospital, &c, &c. 
uthor of * Italy,” &c. 


_ W. Webster, 60 Piccadilly, London; 
Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine observes: “It is possible to invest with Lindsay and Blakiston, Philadelphia, U.S. 
freshness a country previously described by many writers. Mr. Reade’s 


volumes are highly original; because, basing his remarks on his own 
idiosyncracies, he rather controverts some the opinions of others than 








Price 5s. 
RANKS on URINO-GENITAL DISEASES. 


Part I. On Gonorrheea and Gleet in the Male, exemplifying the 
influence of a Scrofulous or Scorbutic state of System in producing those 


ditions.” 
“The scenes si Thexhaustible nature are beautifully described; arts 


and letters, antiquities, artists and authors, supply matter for intellectual | Morbid Secretions, and shewing that the true nature their diseased 
inquiry, The work is vivid, rich, and original.”—Literary Gazette, 


Charles Ollier, 19 Southampton Street, Strand, 


action is Irritative, not Inflammatory. 
Published by the Author, 90 Blackfriars Road, London, 
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SE 


A SELECT LIST 
NEW & ESTABLISHED SCHOOL-BOOKS 


PRINTED FOR LONGMAN AND CO. 


With 


. Svo, 


IL, i moved b FYCROF?, 
mL 6 ee seo Notes, & 
78.6 .; without Notes, 3s. 6d. ma 

THON’S CICERO. —— TER; with Notes, 
Pa. = tary, and Indexes. New oy 


ANTHON’S cmeas, aOridendorp' Text, with Notes 
and Indexes. New Edition. 

’S SALLUST. With Notes, Commentary, and 
fe HON on, 12mo, 5s. . ‘ 


REINHARDT’S ——— + we English Notes, by 
Dr. D. B. Hickie. New Edition. _ 


LE’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH, and ENG- 
L a a DICTIONAR New Edition. ~~ 
Me a. 


non siti Dictiona: 
separately {The ve Bae Dictionary, 10s. 6d. 


‘Ss YOUNG SCHOLAR'S LATIN - ENGLISH 
on OUR LATIN DICTIONARY. New Fdition. Square 12mo, 
12s. Dicti , Tee 
separately { The Engi English-! isin tin Dictionary, * be. Gd. 


RIDDLE'S DIAMOND L LATIN-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. New Edition. 


GRAMMAR; with Additions by th 
aclenen Ln tat | Sol 8 » with his ie 
and 


by Dr. Schi 
The Rev. Dr. KENNEDY'S PROGRESSIVE LATIN 
GRAMMAR. New Edition. 


’ LATIN VERSE BOOK. New 
RAPIER’S SROOED i Sp 12mo, 3s. Cd.—KEY, 28. Cd. 


dition, revised by 
" of ELEMENTARY GREEK and 
LA TKS ant SCHOOL EDITIONS of the CLASSICS Vir 
List in Messrs. Longman and Co's Schoal 
13. 
CLES. A new Lagespeyead of the Text, with short 
nee Students. By W. rognicres A.M. 8vo, 16s, 


BRASSE SS vy GRADUS, Deny by Dr. Major 
and the Rev. F. 


Dr. GILES’S GREEK ENGLISH and ENGLISH - 
GREEK LEXICON, New Edi 


oT gare ein 6d. 


ENGLEDOW’S EXAMINATION g AUESTIONS on 
WORDSWORTH'S GREEK G 


4 sicko DICTIONARY. Aveta d 
gay Sg cog Dido bet ge 


Dr. BUTEBR'S ANC ANCTENT a and yg GEOGRA- 
PHY. New Edition, revised by his 8vo, 9s. 


ER’S MODERN ATLAS. 23 Coloured Maps, 
aa = = Plates. alka es 8v0, 12s, P 


BUTLER’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 22 —- ~ Maps, 

Be Pat Accentuated Index. lew Edition, corrected. 

GENERAL "~y of ANCIENT and 

eee aecone. 6 coloured Maps and Indexes. New Sai. 
tion, corrected. 4to, 2 os. 

‘S GRAMMAR of GEOGRAPHY. Inm.- 

proms by Muah Murry. New Editon, corrected. Royal 18mo, Maps, 

jews, &c. 


Mrs. PALLISER’S MODERN POETICAL SPEAKER. 
permission, to Dowager Lady Lyttelton, 1%mo, Ge. 


2 bY 


24. 
GRAHAM’S ENGLISH; or, the Art of Composition ex- 
plained. New Edition, Fep. 8vo, 


PARKER’S PROGRESSIVE SERACERS in ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. New Edition. 


Dr. J. THOMSON’S ELEMENTARY FREATION on 
ALGEBRA. New Edition. oe in preparati 


NESBIT’S Aang toe MENSURATION, New Edi- 
corrected. 


tion, 6s.—KFY, 


NESBIT’S eer ar ga "ARITHMETIC, Part I. 
Edition. 12mo, 5s— 

NESBIT’S PRAact teat AnuTaMeETtc, Part IT. 
published. 12mo, 7: —KFY, 


*,* Messrs. LONGMAN and CO.’S CATALOGUE of COLLEGE and 
HOO} abo: 


Established Woes in all b hes of Hdueational Li at megen 

ed ranches 2 uc: terature, ma 

bed amamaan ot ae. copy will be forwarded, free of 
ngman and Co 


postage, to any person applying to Messrs. Lo’ 


New 


Just 


8 New Burlington Street, July 18, 1846, 


MR BENTLEY 


WILL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 
NEW WORKS. 


1. 
THE TWO CONCLUDING VOLUMES OF SIR HENRY 
ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF 


ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


With Portraits of Henry the Eighth and Charles the First, 
engraved from Original Pictures in the possession of 
the Duke of Northumberland. 


& 
RAVENSNEST; 
OR, THE RED SKINS. 

A Romance. 

By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 


Author of “‘ The Pilot,” ‘The Red Rover,” “‘ The Path- 
nder,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. [Now ready. 


3. 
LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS, 
By HENRY H. METHUEN, B.A, 
1 vol. post 8vo, with Illustrations, 
4, 
The Countess of Blessington. 
THE DEERHURSTS, 
A Novel. 


Edited by the Countess of BLESSINGTON, 
Author of “‘ Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre,” &c, 
3 vols, 


NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


1. 
A VISIT TO THE FRENCH POS- 
SESSIONS IN ALGIERS IN 1845. 
By Count ST. MARIE, 
Formerly in the French Military Service, 
1 vol. post 8vo, with a Portrait of Abd-el-Kader. 


2. 
SECOND EDITION OF | 
Mrs. GORE’S “ DEBUTANTE;; or, 
THE LONDON SEASON,” 
3 vols, 
3. 
The Occult Sciences. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MAGIC, 
PRODIGIES, ann APPARENT MIRACLES. 
From the French. 

Edited, and illustrated with Notes, 

By A. T, THOMSON, M.D. 

2 vols. 8vo. 


4. 
SECOND LOVE, 
A Novel. 

From the Note-Book of a Traveller. 

3 vols. post 8vo. 


5. 

MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS ON ART, 
LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL MORALS. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, 

Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women,” “ Loves of the 
Poets,” “‘ Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,” &c, 
Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


6, 
BENTLEY’S MODERN LITERATURE. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS 
(To be completed in Six V olumes), 
FORMING VOLUME THE FIRST OF 
BENTLEY’S 
MODERN LITERATURE. 
8vo, bound, and beautifully printed, embellished with fine 
Portraits of Sir Robert Walpole and Catherine Shorter, 
his first wife; Dorothy, Viscountess Townshend, 
Sir Horace Mann, and Lady Suffolk ; price 8s, 
(or in two Parts, price 3s, 6d, each). 


Ricwarp Benttey, New Burlington Street, 





London; Lordma, BRowy, GreEy,.and Lonemans, 





STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKs. 





SMITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of AN. 
TIQUITIES, with 200 Woodcuts, 12mo, 10s, 6¢, 


2. 
KING EDWARD Vith’s 


LATIN GRax. 
MAR, New Edition, revised. 


12mo, 38. 6d, bownd, 


MATTHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR fy 
SCHOOLS: abridged. By Bromrizup, Seventh Riition, 
revised, by EDWARDS. 12mo, 38, bound, 


4, 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS, 1, 


with Notes, by FIsuLakE. Third Edition, 8¥0, Ms, 


BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 
VERBS, Translated, with Notes, by Fistuaxe. Seroj 


Edition. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
6, 
MULLER’S DORIANS. Translated by 
Turwet and Lewis. Second Edition, 2 vols, Bv0, 26s, 


~ 


PEILE’S ZSCHYLUS (AGAMEMNON «ai 
CHG@PHORG), with Notes. Second Bdition. 8yo; 9%. exch, 


8. 
OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES f 
LATIN ELEGIACS. 12mo, 4s. 


9. 
GRECH GRAMMATICH RUDIMENTA. 
Pars Posterior sive SYNTAXIS, New Edition, \2mo,%, 
bound, 
10. 


GRECH GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENTA 
MINORA, New Edition. 12mo, 2s, bound, 


1. 


COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS. Third Edition. Fep, 8vo, 5s, 6a, 


ELEMENTARY WORKS POR SCHOOLS, 


1, * 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG. 
Woodeuts, 12m, 


Mrs. 
LAND. Revised and cheaper Edition. 
7s. 6d, 


2. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
Revised and cheaper Edition. 12mo, Woodcuts. 73,64. 
3. 


BERTHA’S JOURNAL daring a VISIT 
ENGLAND. Fifth Edition, Woodcuts, 12mo, 7s, 6¢, 


4. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By Lapy Cauucorr. Seventh Edition. wore. 
18mo, 3s. 


5. 
FISHER’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY. 
Parts I. and II. 18mo, 2s. each. 
FISHER’S PIRST PRINCI 


ALGEBRA. 18mo, $s. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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